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[The  following  survey  does  not  aim  to  be  a  history  of  NT  ] 
[times,  but  rather  a  chronological  skeleton  of  the  period  ] 
[which  may  serve  to  orientate  further  reading  in  this  J 
[period.  It  is  a  sketch  mainly  of  the  political  events  ] 
[as  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  various  religious  movements  ] 
[which  provide  a  background  for  the  rise  of  Christianity  j 
[in  Palestine.  But  a  brief  description  of  the  main  groups  of  ] 
[Jews  has  been  included.  This  sketch  should  be  used  in  conjunc-  ] 
[tion  with  the  article  of  J.  L.  McKenzie  mentioned  in  the  biblio-  j 
[graphy.  J 


After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  323  B.  C.  his  worlfckingdom 
broke  up,  passing  into  the  hands  of  several  generals  of  his  army.  The  two 
most  significant  dynasties  which  were  formed  were  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt 
and  the  Seleucids  in  Syria.  Palestine  came  at  first  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Ptolemies,  but  the  Seleucid  ruler,  Antiochus  III  the  Great,  gained  control 
of  it  in  198  B.  C. 

The  last  really  important  king  of  the  Seleucid  line  was  Antiochus  IV 
Epiphanes,  in  whose  reign  the  Maccabean  revolt  took  place.  Our  sources  for 
this  period  are  mainly  the  books  of  Maccabees  and  Flavius  Josephus  (c.  37- 
c. 95  A. D. )  in  his  De_  Bello  Judaico  and  Antiquitates  Judaicae. 

175-164:  Antiocu8  IV  Epiphanes:  succeeded  his  brother,  Seleucus  IV  Phllopator,  to 

the  Seleucid  throne  on  the  assassination  of  the 
latter.  Antiochus  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  where  he  was  kept  as  a  hostage 
by  the  Roman  government,  which  was  trying  to  keep  his  father  Antiochus  III  in 
tow.  At  Rome  he  developed  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  Greek  religion,  philosophy 
and  culture;  these  Hellenistic  influences  were  mixed  with  certain  ideas  about 
the  absolute,  god-like  monarch  which  were  derived  from  his  oriental  background. 
Having  ousted  Heliodorus,  the  usurper  of  the  Seleucid  throne  and  assassin  of  his 
brother,  he  became  king  and  continued  vigorously  the  policy  of  the  Helleniza- 
tion  of  his  empire  which  had  been  Instituted  by  Alexander.  The  latter  founded 
Greek  colonies,  emphasized  the  polls  as  a  political  and  cultural  center,  erected 
gymnasia,  agorai.  stadia,  theatres,  hippodromes,  etc.  in  an  effort  to  make  Greek 
philosophy,  religion  and  literature  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  world.  All 

of  this  was  continued  by  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes,  who  sought  for  a  unity  of 

culture  and  religion  within  his  realm.  The  pursuit  of  the  latter  naturally 

brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  The  general  process  of 

Hellenization  was  met  with  great  enthusiasm  by  many  Jews,  especially  in  the 
c^rcle  of  the  aristocratic  priesthood.  2Macc  4. 14ff .  records  how  enamoured  of 
Hellenism  many  of  the  priests  were.  Since  the  time  of  Ezra  (late  fifth  century) 
post-exilic  Judaism  had  acquired  a  rather  monolithic  and  normative  character. 

But  due  to  the  influx  of  Hellenistic  ideas  rifts  began  to  appear,  which  came  to 
the  fore  in  the  Maccabean  period.  For  there  were  groups  that  violently  opposed 
Antiochus. 

A  struggle  for  the  office  of  High-Priest  was  also  developing  at  this  time. 
Onias  III  had  been  the  High-Priest  under  Seleucus  IV,  the  predecessor  of 
Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes,  but  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  office  by  his  brother 
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Jason,  because  Onias  was  pro-Egyptian.  Both  were  of  Zadokite  priestly  descent, 
but  Jason  offered  the  Seleucid  Antiochus  IV  rich  gifts  and  promised  a  vigorous 
promotion  of  Hellenism  in  Jerusalem,  if  appointed  the  High-Priest  (2Macc  4.7). 

This  intervention  of  a  monarch  in  the  succession  of  the  High-Priest  was  unheard 
of  and  caused  no  end  of  concern  in  the  Jewish  community.  Three  years  after¬ 
ward  Menelaos,  a  member  of  the  priestly  family  of  Tobiads,  succeeded  in  winning 
the  king's  favor  with  still  larger  sums;  the  precedent  had  now  been  set  and  the 
rival  priestly  families  exploited  it.  The  ensuing  fight  for  the  High-Priest's 
office  was  chaotic.  Finally,  in  169  Antiochus  IV  reinstated  Menelaos  and 
walked  off  with  the  Temple  treasury  to  solve  his  financial  problems. 

While  on  a  campaign  against  Egypt  in  168  B.  C. ,  Antiochus  IV  Bpiphanes 
was  forced  into  a  humiliating  retreat  by  a  Roman  commander,  Pompilius  Laenas. 
According  to  some  historians,  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  humiliation  that 
Antiochus  IV  sought  to  vent  his  enraged  feelings  on  the  Jews  by  deciding  to 
eliminate  Judaism  completely  from  his  realm.  The  Torah  was  abolished;  circum¬ 
cision  became  a  crime  punishable  by  death;  the  temple-cult  was  forbidden;  an 
altar  to  Zeus  Olympios  (=  the  Abomination  of  Desolation)  was  erected  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple,  while  another  to  Zeus  Xenios  was  set  up  on 
the  Samaritan  Mt.  Garizim. 

167:  The  Maccabean  Revolt  began  when  the  envoy  of  the  Seleucid  king  arrived 

at  a  little  village  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  called 
Modln,  and  demanded  worship  of  Zeus  from  the  inhabitants.  He  was  slain  by 
Mattathlas,  of  the  priestly  family  of  Yoyarib,  a  descendant  of  the  patriach 
Hashmon.  The  elderly  Mattathlas  was  the  father  of  five  sons,  John,  Simon, 

Judas,  Eleazar  and  Jonathan,  several  of  whom  became  leaders  in  the  Revolt  and 
formed  the  Hasmonaean  (from  Hashmon)  dynasty.  The  third  son,  Judas,  was  given 
the  name  Maqqabai  ("hammer- like") ,  which  in  time  spread  to  other  members  of  his 
family  and  eventually  even  to  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  revolt  (including 
the  seven  martyrs  of  2Macc  7).  After  the  killing  of  the  envoy  Mattathlas  fled 
with  his  sons  to  the  mountains,  leaving  behind  all  his  property.  When  the 
father  died  in  166,  Judas  became  the  real  leeader  of  the  party.  In  connection 
with  this  revolt  we  learn  for  the  first  time  of  a  certain  group  of  Jews,  called 
the  Asidaiol  in  Greek,  the  Has I dim  in  Hebrew,  "the  pious.."'  They  were  "zealous 
for  the  law"  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Maccabees. 

165:  Hanukkah:  After  several  defeats  the  Seleucid  king  had  to  come  to  terms 
with  Judas  Maccabee  and  signed  a  treaty  abrogating  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Judaism.  On  the  25th  of  the  month  Klslew  165  B.  C.  the  Temple  was  again 
dedicated  (Hanukkah  ■  "dedication") ,  three  years  to  a  day  from  its  profanation. 

The  yearly  feast  in  December,  called  "Lights" by  Josephus,  recalls  the  memory  of 
this  rededication  of  the  Temple  under  the  Maccabees. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Macabees  is  the  story  of  the  decay  of  the 
old  legitimate  line  of  Zadokite  priests  and  the  rise  of  the  vigorous  new  dynasty 
of  the  Hasmonaeans.  Once  Antiochus  had  interfered  to  upset  the  Zadokite  line,  it 
was  possible  for  a  new  priestly  family  to  get  in.  At  first,  the  Hasmonaean  priests 
were  only  acknowledged as  de  facto  holders  of  the  office,  but  in  time  even  a  de 
lure  legitimacy  was  accorded  to  them. 
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It  wt8  out  of  this  period  of  the  attempted  Hellenlzatlon  of  the  Jews  and 
of  their  struggle  to  resist  it  that  several  types  of  Jews  emerge.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  we  hear  of  Hasldlm,  Sadducees,  Pharisees  and  Essenes  —  the  last 
three  being  referred  to  by  Josephus  as  three  philosophiai  in  his  attempts  to 
explain  the  groups  to  his  Greek  and  Roman  contemporaries. 

Has£d£m:  Very  little  is  known  about  them  beyond  what  has  already  been  s&ntioned; 

a  religious  group  of  Jews,  "ze&lous  for  the  law",  who  first  appear 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes,  and  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Maccabees 
at  first,  but  later  broke  off  from  them  when  the  Maccabean  movement  became 
decidely  political  and  less  and  less  religious.  The  Hasldlm  are  usually 
regarded  as  the  forerunners  of  the  Pharisees,  but  with  the  added  information  at 
our  disposal  about  the  Essenes  from  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  it 
now  seems  more  likely  that  they  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Essenes.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  the  forerunners  of  both  groups. 

Sadducees :  The  Saddukalol  were  a  priestly  group,  most  likely  descended  from 
the  line  of  Zadoq.  This  legitimate  line  of  priests,  who  served, 
in  the  Jerusalem  Temple  and  whence  came  the  High-Priests  (see  2  Sam  2.26 
[ousting  of  Abiathar]),  was  the  group  apparently  most  influenced  by  Hellenism 
in  late  Judaism.  Though  a  priestly  group,  they  give  the  impression  of  having 
been  much  more  like  a  political  party  (though  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
if  they  had  any  real  political  platform).  Proud  of  their  Zadokite  origins, 
they  opposed  the  Hasmonaean  High-Priests  and  their  group  takes  shape  in  the 
Maccabean  era.  They  apparently  were  represented  by  the  aristocrats  and  formed 
the  majority  in  the  Sanhedrin.  In  Seleucid  times  they  were  the  Hellenizers,  but 
when  the  Romans  took  over  Palestine  they  courted  the  favor  of  the  new  rulers 
as  well.  The  Sadducees  were  not  heterodox,  for  they  emphasized  the  Torah.  In 
some  matters  of  penal  law  and  levitical  prescriptions  they  were  even  stricter 
than  the  Pharisees.  But  they  rejected  the  binding  force  of  oral  tradition,  of 
the  "Sayings  of  the  Fathers",  those  interpretations  of  the  written  Torah,  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  late  Judaism.  They  likewise  rejected  the  Pharisaic 
ideas  on  angelology  and  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Josephus  says  that  they  also 
denied  Divine  Providence  and  freedom  of  the  will,  but  this  detail  has  been 
questioned  by  historians.  Their  conservative  ideas  were  due  in  the  main  to  their 
secular  outlook  and  lack  of  interest  in  religious  questions.  It  seems,  too, 
that  they  opposed  the  Pharisees  in  small  matters  (like  the  reckoning  of  the  new 
moon  feast,  Pentecost  and  the  rites  of  Yom  Kippur).  Their  influence  fluctuated 
with  the  times  and  rulers:  they  became  strong  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
John  Hyrcanus  and  enjoyed  some  favor  in  the  time  of  Aristobulus  II,  but  in 
strict  NT  times,  though  they  still  had  influence,  they  were  not  as  powerful  as 
the  Pharisees. 

Pharisees:  The  Pharisaioi  were  the  "Separated  Ones"  (-  Aram.  Parl£ave. 

Hebr.  Peru8Im)  --  the  name  was  most  likely  given  to  them  by 
adversaries  (probably  because  of  their  strict  observance  of  all  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Torah  and  its  oral  interpretation).  In  their  Rabbinical  writings  they  are 
called  h^Srfca.  "comrades." 

They  were  basically  a  religious,  not  a  political  movement,  a  lay,  not  a 
sacerdotal,  group,  whose  influence  among  the  Jewish  people  lay  in  their  piety 
and  their  knowledge  and  learning.  Their  aim:  everyone  in  Israel  should  achieve 
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holiness  through  the  study  of  the  Torah  (which  included  its  oral  interpretations) 
they  sought  Vto  raise  up  many  disciples."  Piety  was  teachable  in  their  view. 
According  to  E.  Bickennann  (The  Maccabees.  94),  this  was  clearly  a  Hellenistic 
idea  transferred  to  Judaism:  that  education  could  so  transform  the  individual 
and  the  entire  people  that  the  nation  would  be  capable  of  the  divine  task  set 
before  it.  To  become  a  holy  nation  was  the  goal  of  all  Jews,  but  to  do  this  by 
education  was  the  Pharisaic  contribution. 

Their  origin  is  obscure;  scholars  have  often  related  them  to  the  Hasidlm. 

But  Schurer  and  Lagrange  point  out  that  they  first  appear  as  an  organized  group 
in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  I  (135-104).  They  were  persecuted  by  him  toward 
the  end  of  his  reign  and  also  by  Alexander  Jannaeus;  but  they  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  Salome  Alexandra. 

Regarding  their  tenets,  they  accepted  the  "Sayings  of  the  Fathers"  (oral 
tradition)  with  equal  validity  and  obligation  as  the  written  Torah  itself.  This 
oral  tradition  was  made  up  of  the  additional  regulations  derived  from  the  written 
Law  by  the  Scribes;  these  additions  were  conceived  of  as  "fences  built  around 
the  Law"  to  protect  it.  Hence  all  precepts  of  the  Law  (written  as  well  as  oral) 
were  imposed  as  equally  grave.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  angels,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  freedom  of  man's  will  under  thercontrol  of  divine 
providence.  About  200  A.D.  their  ofcal  interpretations  were  codified  in  the 
Mishnah,  the  core  of  the  Talmud. 

It  was  Pharisaism  which  imposed  its  permanent  stamp  on  Judaism.  The 
Sadducees  and  the  Essenes  disappeared  from  Jewish  history  sometime  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.  D. ),  but  the  Pharisees  persist  today.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  the  religious  motivation  of  the  movement.  The  care  for  the 
observance  of  the  Law  and  the  opposition  to  the  often  rapacious  priesthood  gave 
them  much  influence  among  the  common  people.  When  the  liturgy  of  the  Temple 
disappeared  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Pharisaic  or  legalistic  type 
of  Judaism  prevailed.  The  attitude  of  the  Evangelists  toward  them  is  one  of 
hostility,  portraying  them  as  hypocrites.  A  certain  amount  of  hypoorisy  did 
exist  in  Pharisaism,  but  there  have  been  attempts  in  recent  times  to  show  them 
in  a  better  light.  By  appealing  to  rabbinical  writings  and  to  Josephus, 
scholars  have  shown  that  their  motivation  was  often  quite  religious.  This  is 
the  force  which  was  evident  in  Paul,  who  despite  his  radical  break  with  Pharisaic 
Judaism  was  still  proud  of  that  background.  The  difficulty  with  it  was  that  it 
went  to  extremes  and  often  terminated  in  hypocrisy. 

Essenes:  The  Greek  name  Essenoi  or  Essaioi,  compounded  from  a  Semitic  stem 

related  to  hasya,  "pious,  devout,"  and  a  Greek  adjectival  ending,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  relating  this  group  of  Jews  to  the  Hasldlm.  They  are 
called  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  the  bene  Sadduq.  "the  sons  of  Zadok."  Burrows 
(More  Light  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  p.  257) :  "It  is  generally  agreed  and  may 
be  assumed  without  further  discussion  that  the  roots  of  the  Qumran  sect  go  down 
into  the  movement  of  the  Hasidim  of  Maccabaean  times."  The  identification  of 
the  Essenes  with  sect  of  Qumran  depends  on  a  notice  in  Pliny  the  Elder,  Natural 
History  5.15  [73],  who  locates  the  Essenes  between  Jericho  and  the  town  of  En 
Gedi  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the  only  area  that  they  could  have 
occupied  is  the  excavated  site  of  Qumran. 

From  their  documents  it  appears  that  they  were  of  priestly  stock,  broke 
off  from  the  Jerusalem  priesthood  (Sadducee  ?),  and  were  led  by  a  Righteous 
Teacher  out  to  a  desert  retreat  ca.  150  B.  C.  There  they  established  a  sort  of 
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monastic  life,  owning  all  things  in  common,  eating  in  common,  praying  in  common. 
Actually  they  were  anchorets,  living  in  caves  and  huts  about  the  communal  center, 
to  which  they  came  for  community  exercises.  They  practised  celibacy  (at  least 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  movement),  ritual  washings,  and,  a  general  ascetism. 
Candidates  had  to  go  through  a  probation  of  three  years;  their  day  was  spent  in 
manual  labor  and  the  study  of  the  Torah  and  the  Prophets.  The  community  was 
organized  with  a  mebaqqer  ("superintendent”,  meaning  exactly  what  the  Greek 
episkopos  means)  at  their  head  and  also  a  council  of  twelve  lay  men  and  three 
priests.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  NT  (possibly  because  they  were  closest 
in  ideas  and  outlook  to  the  early  Church  and  not  so  violently  antagonis  tic  as 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees).  All  trace  of  them  is  lost  after  70  A.  D.  Were 
they  assumed  into  some  Jewish  Christian  group  (Ebionites?)  or  into  orthodox 
Judaism? 


[Some  basic  books  on  the  Quraran  Sect  of  Essenes:  ] 
[Burrows,  M. ,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (New  York:  Viking,  j 
[1955;  More  Light  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (New  York:  J 
[Viking,  1958;  Milik,  J.  T. ,  Ten  Years  of  Discovery  in  J 
[the  Wilderness  of  Judaea  (Studies  in  Biblical  Theology  j 
[26;  Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1959);  Cross,  F.  M. ,  j 
[The  Ancient  Library  of  Qumran  and  Modern  Biblical  j 


[Studies  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1958);  Ploeg,  J.  van  der,  ] 

[The  Excavations  at  Qumran  (London:  Longmans,  Green,  1958)] 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  main  groups  of  Jews  which  came  into  being  at 
various  stages  during  the  Maccabaean  period  has  been  a  digression  from  the 
chronological  survey  itself.  But  a  notice  of  them  is  as  important  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  NT  period  as  the  chronological  skeleton  itself. 

Out  of  this  struggle  was  also  born  the  apocalyptic  movement  or  the  period 
of  apocalyptic  literature.  It  is  the  development  of  a  type  of  literature  that 
begins  to  appear  erabryonically  in  the  canonical  prophets  (Is  24-27;  Joel;  Zach 
9-14;  Ezek) .  In  its  final  redaction  Daniel  dates  from  this  Maccabean  period 
and  is  the  first  full-blown  apocalypse  (c.  167-63  B.  C.).  The  genre  continues 
to  appear  in  NT  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  apocalyptic  sermons  to  the  Synoptics 
(Mk  13  and  par.),  certain  passages  in  Paul,  and  abundantly  in  the  apocrypha  of 
the  0T  and  the  NT.  An  apocalypse  is  composed  as  a  revelation  of  secrets  hidden 
away  in  the  distant  past  and  just  recently  discovered;  it  is  studiously  mysterious, 
cloaking  an  interpretation  of  contemporary  events  in  obscure  names,  figures  and 
symbols.  The  events  can  sometimes  be  identified  by  modern  scholars,  but  more 
often  they  remain  in  their  obscurity.  An  apocalypse  is  persecution- literature 
and  its  rise  in  the  time  of  Antlochus  IV  Epiphanes  is  easily  understood.  Written 
at  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that  inspired  prophecy  had  long  since  died  out, 
the  apocalypse  was  intended  to  bolster  up  the  hopes  of  the  nation  by  presenting 
in  symbolic  fashion  the  intervention  of  the  mighty  hand  of  Yahweh  to  rescue 
the  faithful.  "God  is  with  the  orthodox."  Yahweh  is  the  supreme  lord  of  his¬ 
tory  and  will  intervene  in  its  course  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  faithful  to 
him  and  will  rescue  them  from  their  oppressors.  Heathen  nations  will  be  destroyed; 
sinners  will  be  punished;  evil  will  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  the 
faithful  will  be  rewarded  with  life  everlasting  in  the  Jewish  kingdom  of  God. 

This  is  a  development  of  the  Messianic  hopes  expressed  in  vaguer  terms  in  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  0T. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Maccabean  revolt  is  the  story  of  the  decay 
of  the  Hasmonaean  dynasty. 
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164:  Antiochus  V  Eupator:  ascended  the  throne  as  an  eight  year  old  boy  on  the 

death  of  his  father;  a  regent  Lysias  ruled  in  fact. 
Despite  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabee  the  Seleucids  continued  to  keep  a 
garrison  in  Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine.  Menelaus  was  removed  as  High- 
Priest,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  newly  accorded  privilege  to  reorganize  the 
cult  in  the  Temple.  No  successor,  however,  was  immediately  named. 

162:  Demetrios  I  Soter:  ascended  the  Seleucid  throne,  after  having  instigated 

the  murder  of  Antiochus  V  Eupator  and  the  regent, 

Lysias.  In  the  hope  of  restoring  peace  among  the  Jews  and  reducing  their  un¬ 
rest,  he  appointed  as  High-Priest  Alcimus,  a  Sadducee  and  at  heart  a  Hellenizer. 
Most  of  the  Jews  were  resigned  to  accept  the  situation  of  foreign  domination 
and  foreign  appointment  of  the  High  Priest,  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  worship 
Yahweh  in  some  peace.  But  it  now  appeared  that  Judas  M.  and  his  followers  were 
aiming  as  well  at  complete  political  independence  and  the  complete  elimination 
of  foreign  domination.  The  revolt  had  begun  as  a  struggle  against  the  Seleucid 
king's  despotism;  all  the  orthodox  Jews  had  rallied  to  the  cause.  But  now 
the  Maccabean  movement  was  becoming  clearly  political  and  a  division  in  the 
ranks  of  the  orthodox  appeared.  The  Hasidtm  broke  with  the  Maccabees.  They 
were  interested  in  living  according  to  the  Torah  and  in  worshipping  Yahweh; 
as  long  as  they  could  do  this,  they  were  not  interested  in  political  freedom; 
they  were  content  to  await  the  day  of  Yahweh  and  his  deliverance  and  the 
establishment  of  the  theocracy  of  old.  Moreover,  they  refused  to  support 
Alcimus,  the  Sadducee,  who  had  betrayed  them  (lMacc  7.13;  2Macc  14.6). 

161:  Jonathan:  succeeded  Judas  Maccabee  as  leader  of  the  movement.  At  first 
he  functioned  as  a  judge  at  Michmash  in  the  mountains  and  was 
a  good  charismatic  leader.  About  153  he  was  wooed  by  the  Seleucid  Alexander 
Balas  and  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  High-Priest  and  eventually  rex  socius 
(or  Ethnarch).  According  to  Milik  and  many  others,  Jonathan  best  fits  the 
description  of  the  "Wicked  Priest"  of  the  Qumran  texts,  who  persecuted  the 
Righteous  Teacher  and  the  Essenes.  The  latter  are  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Jonathan  and  it  is  likely  that  the  break  between 
them  and  the  Jerusalem  priests  ensued  c.  150  B.  C. ,  after  which  they  withdrew 
to  their  desert  retreat  at  Qumran.  The  archaeological  evidence  of  Khlrbet 
Qumran,  supported  by  copper  coins  (15  from  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  I  and  86 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  --  from  the  time  of  settled  occupation 
there),  points  to  the  beginning  of  the  sect's  occupation  of  Qumran  c.  150.  The 
palaeographical  study  of  the  manuscripts  and  fragments  points  also  to  the  same 
period.  Such  evidence  seems  to  preclude  a  later  date  in  the  second  century  for 
the  beginning  of  the  Qumran  sect  (e.  g. ,  under  John  Hyrcanus  or  Alexander 
Jannaeus).  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  also  possible  that  Jonathan's  suc¬ 
cessor,  Simon,  was  the  Wicked  Priest  and  that  the  foundation  was  made  in  his 
time.  A  later  date,  however,  seems  out  of  the  question.  --  Jonathan  later 
incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Seleucid  king  Demetrios  II  in  trying  to  throw  off 
the  foreign  yoke  and  rid  the  land  of  the  Seleucid  garrisons.  He  was  tricked 
into  going  to  Ptolemals,  where  he  was  captured  and  put  to  death. 

143:  Simon*  the  brother  of  Jonathan  became  the  head  of  the  Hasmonaeans.  He 

too  began  as  a  good  charismatic  leader,  winning  from  the  Seleucid 
Demetrios  II  freedom  from  tithe  duty  and  a  general  amnesty.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  he  too  behaved  more  and  more  like  an  independent  ruler;  with  the  consent 
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of  the  people  he  gave  himself  the  title  of  "Great  High  Priest,  general  and 
leader  of .  the  Jews"  (lMacc  13.42).  The  decree  in  lMacc  14.41*7  recognized 
him  as  the  High  Priest  de  lure  and  effectively  transferred  the  legitimate 
priestly  line  from  the  Zadokite  to  the  Hasmonaean  dynasty.  He  continued  the 
fortification  of  Jerusalem  begun  under  Jonathan  and  built  many  fortresses  through* 
out  the  land.  But  he  and  his  two  sons  were  murdered  by  Ptolemaies,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Simon,  at  Dok,  a  camp  on  the  top  of  Quruntal  (a  mount  near  Jericho;  the 
"traditional"  site  of  the  Temptation  of  Christ). 

134:  John  Hyrcanus  I:  John,  another  son  of  Simon,  the  Governor  of  Gazara, 

escaped  the  fate  of  his  father  and  brothers  and 
became  the  Hasmonaean  leader.  At  first  he  was  kept  in  tow  by  a  more  vigorous 
than  usual  Seleucld  king,  Antiochus  VII  Sidetes,  but  when  the  latter  died 
(128  B.  C.),  he  declared  himself  High  Priest  and  Ethnarch  and  became  the  first 
really  Independent  Hasmonaean  ruler.  Military  victories  and  the  minting  of 
coins  (which  bore  the  inscription  "The  High  Priest  John  and  the  community  of 
the  Jews")  marked  his  career.  He  dreamt  of  restoring  the  kingdom  of  David 
and  Saul.  The  Pharisees  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  his  reign;  he 
was  benevolent  toward  them,  but  toward  the  end  of  his  reign  he  persecuted  them. 
During  this  persecution  some  of  them  apparently  went  off  and  joined  the  Essenes, 
which  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  some  Pharisaic  elements  into  the  Qumran 
sect  at  a  certain  point  in  their  development.  In  104  John  Hyracanus  died, 
leaving  a  will  in  which  he  stated  that  his  wife  was  to  succeed  him,  but  his 
son,  Aristobulus  I,  seized  power,  imprisoned  his  mother  and  brothers,  and 
declared  himself  High  Priest  and  King.  But  he  was  shortlived. 

103:  Alexander  Jannaeus:  the  brother  of  Aristobulus,  became  High  Priest  and 

King  on  the  death  of  the  latter.  His  real  name  was 
Jonathan  and  his  nick-name  was  Jannai,  to  which  he  added  the  Greek  name  Alexander 
whence  the  usual  form  of  the  name  given  him  in  history.  He  was  actually  made 
king  by  Salome  Alexandra,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus,  who  also  married  him.  The 
Decline  of  the  Hasmonaean  dynasty  really  sets  in  under  him,  for  his  reign  was 
narked  by  fraternal  strife.  He  waged  many  wars  with  varying  success  against 
the  Habataean  kingdom  in  Transjordan,  but  his  people  opposed  his  militarism  and 
even  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Seleucld  Demetrios  III  Eukalros  against  him.  In 
retaliation  he  crucified  some  800  Jews.  The  Pharisees  opposed  him,  mainly 
because  of  his  lack  of  descent  from  the  Davidic  or  Aaronitic  lines.  He  died 
in  his  51st  year  in  76  BC. 

76:  Salome  Alexandra:  the  wife  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  becomes  the  head  of  the 

Hasmonaean  dynasty.  She  was  an  energetic  and  shrewd 
woman,  who  retained  the  regal  power,  but  as  a  woman  could  not  be  the  High 
Priest.  She  made  her  son,  Hyrcanus  II,  the  High.  Priest  and  tried  to  repress 
her  younger  son,  Aristobulus,  who  was  favored  by  the  Sadducees.  She  herself 
accorded  favor  to  the  Pharisees.  She  ruled  until  67,  and  then  strife  between 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  marks  the  period  until  the  Romans  appear  on  the  scene. 

63:  Pompey  takes  Jerusalem:  Having  defeated  Mithrdttates  of  Pontus  and  Tigranes 

of  Armenia  in  66  BC,  Pompey  sent  his  legate  M. 
Aemlllus  Scaurus  into  Syria  to  liquidate  the  Seleucld  empire.  Hearing  of  the 
strife  between  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus,  the  legate  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  and 
favored  Aristobulus.  Pompey  himstif  arrived  in  Syria  in  the  winter  of  64,  and 
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after  wintering  there  moved  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  in  the  spring  of  63.  He 
took  Aristobulus  captive,  took  over  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  entered  the  "Holy 
of  Holies".  This  was  not  a  desecration  of  the  Temple  like  the  "Abomination 
of  Desolation",  but  it  was  a  source  of  concern  to  the  Jews.  Hyrcanus  II  was 
again  made  High  Priest,  while  Aristobulus  formed  part  of  Pompey's  triumphus  in 
Rome  in  61  BC.  Pompey  reorganized  Palestine  and  Syria  into  the  provincia  Syriae, 
politically  ruled  by  Rome.  The  High-Priest,  had  dominion  only  over  those  areas 
where  the  people  recognized  his  authority  and  his  cult  (Jerusalem,  Judaea, 

Peraea,  Galilee,  southern  part  of  Samaria,  upper  part  of  Idumaea).  There  was 
peace  for  a  while  in  Palestine  as  a  result  of  the  Roman  reorganization.  But 
the  Roman  rule  brought  misery  too,  since  M.  Licinius  Crassus  plundered  the 
province  in  54  B.  C.  and  robbed  the  Temple  treasury  in  53. 

49:  Julius  Caesar:  crossed  the  Rubicon  and  became  a  threat  to  Pompey's  power; 

the  latter  retired  to  the  East.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalus  in  48,  when  Pompey  was  defeated,  there  was  much  courting  of  Caesar's 
favor  by  Hyrcanus  and  his  followers  and  opponents.  Because  he  had  helped 
Caesar  in  Egypt  by  persuading  the  Alexandrian  Jews  to  side  with  him,  Hyrcanus 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch  by  Caesar  who  arrived  in  Syria  in  47; 
his  high-priesthood  was  confirmed  and  he  and  his  offspring  were  to  be  known  as 
socii  populi  Romani.  Hyrcanus  had  a  friend.  Antipater  the  Idumaean.,  who  was 
a  Iso  honored  by  Caesar,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  title  civis  romanus  and  made 
his  two  sons  strategoi  (governors),  Phasael  of  Peraea,  and  Herod  of  Galilee. 

In  44  Caesar  was  assassinated.  The  assassins  came  to  the  East;  one  of  them 
was  the  former  quaestor  of  Syria,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  who  was  made  governor 
of  the  province,  which  he  proceeded  to  plunder.  Antipater  courted  his  favor, 
for  which  the  Jerusalemites  poisoned  him.  This  left  Hyrcanus  again  alone  in 
power  in  Jerusalem.  As  a  reward  for  the  aid  given  to  him  in  defeating 
Antigonus,  the  upstart  son  of  Aristobulus,  Hyrcanus  gave  Mariamsie,  the  Hasmo- 
naean  granddaughter  of  Aristobulus  and  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  to  the 
Idumaean  Herod  in  marriage.  This  was  a  union  of  the  Hasmonaeans  and  the 
Idumaeans  (the  latter  were  never  considered  more  than  half-Jews  by  the  orthodox). 

.0:  Parthian  Invasion  of  the  Province  of  Syria:  The  Parthians,  who  invaded 

the  province,  supported 

Antigonus,  captured  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus  by  a  ruse,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
taking  Herod.  Hyrcanus  was  turned  over  to  Antigonus  as  a  prisoner  and  his  ears 
<>ere  cut  off  (thus  making  him  incapable  of  functioning  as  the  High-Priest  in  the 
future  because  of  the  impediment  of  mul tilation) .  Herod  went  to  Rome  and  sought 
the  favor  at  first  of  Antony  and  then  of  Octavian;  a  senatusconsultum  declared 
him  "King  of  Judaea",  but  he  had  yet  to  conquer  his  own  kingdom.  This  took  three 
years  to  do. 

37:  Herod  the  Great :  became  the  undisputed  master  in  Palestine  with  the  aid 

of  Reman  troops.  He  was  a  clever  politician,  who  at  first 
favored  Antony,  but  after  Actium  (31  BC)  visited  Octavian  on  the  island  of 
Rhodes  and  in  a  theatrical  gesture  laid  his  crown  at  the  victor's  feet;  Octavian 
returned  it  to  Herod's  head  with  his  own  hands.  Herod  was  famed  for  his  building 
activity:  built  Samaria  (called  Sebaste  [Greek  equivalent  of  Augustus]  in  honor 
of  the  Emperor),  Strato's  Tower  (Caesarea);  erected  Herodian  fortresses  through¬ 
out  Palestine;  he  enclosed  the  sacred  precinct,  of  Mamre  (at  Ramet  el-Halil)  and 
began  the  reconstruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  in  20  BC  which  was  only 
completed  in  62  AD,  some  eight  years  before  it  was  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
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But  Herod  never  succeeded  in  gaining  the  full  support  of  the  Jews;  he  was  a 
"half- Jew"  in  their  eyes  because  of  His  Idumaean  background.  By  the  Romans  he 
was  hailed  as  "the  Great",  because  he  carried  out  in  the  East  the  great  cultural 
plans  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  rex  socius,  ep joying  full  autonomy  and  freedom 
from  tribute,  but  subservient  to  Rome  in  matters  of  foreign  relations  and  war. 

He  surrounded  himself  with  men  trained  in  Greek  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  engaged 
Nicholas  of  Damascus  as  his  secretary  (the  latter's  144  volumes  of  universal 
history  were  used  by  Josephus  for  the  biography  of  Herod).  His  last  years  were 
embittered  by  domestic  strife  and  court  intrigues  for  he  had  ten  wives,  among 
whom  Mariamne  (with  her  sons)  caused  most  of  the  trouble.  He  died  at  Jericho 
in  4  B.  C.  and  was  buried  in  a  magnificent  tomb  atop  an  artificial  mound  called 
Herodium  (modern  Jebel  Fureidis,  which  looks  today  like  a  small  vocano  with 
open  crater  from  a  distance),  situated  a  few  miles  east  of  Bethlehem. 

ca.  6  B.  C. :  Birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Christ.  The  birth  is  set  by 

Luke  in  the  days  of 

Herod  (cf.  2.1  with  1.5  and  Mt  2.1).  The  "Christian  or  Common  Era"  is  the  mode 
of  dating,  which  is  supposed  to  have  its  point  de  depart  in  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Birth  of  Christ.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  based  on  a  miscalculation  made 
by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Scythian  monk  and  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Rome,  who 
rebelled  against  the  then  prevailing  system  of  dating  from  the  time  of  Diocletian 
(".  . . noluimus  circulis  nostris  memoriam  impii  et  persecutoris  innectere"  Ep_.  ad 
Petr on.  61;  PL  67.  487).  He  introduced  the  current  practice  ca.  527  AD.  Equating 
the  year  A.  D.  1  with  754  A.  U.  C. ,  he  introduced  an  error  of  about  four  years, 
for  he  computed  the  beginning  of  Augustus'  reign  as  727  A.  U.  C. ,  the  year  in 
which  Octavian  assumed  that  title.  But  his  reign  was  usually  computed  from  the 
battle  of  Actium  in  732  A.  U.  C.  Part  of  Dionysius'  calculation  was  based  on 
L  3.23  and  3.1,  which  situate  the  beginning  of  Christ's  public  life  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius.  Augustus  died  in  767  A.  U.  C.  and  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius,  his  successor,  would  coincide  with  783  A. U.C.  Dionysius  argued 
that  Christ  was  30  years  old  (as  he  read  the  text.')  in  that  year  and  so  would 
have  been  born  in  754  A. U.C.  This  became  the  year  1.  We  know  that  Herod  died 
In  750  A.U.C.,  which  would  correspond  roughly  to  4  B.  C.  Josephus  (Ant.  17.8,1; 

JW  1.33,8)  sayu  that  Herod  died  37  years  after  his  recognition  by  the  Triumvirate 
in  Rome,  which  occurred  in  714  A. U.C.  (Ant.  14.14,5)  and  34  years  after  his 
actual  assumption  of  power  in  717  A.  U.  C.  These  yield  750  as  dq^e  of  death 
(714  f  37  -  1  =  750).  [For  the  problems  which  this  dating  causes„the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  census  of  Quirinius  see  exegesis  class  and  notes  on  L  2. ] 

4  BC:  Archelaus ,  Herod  Antipas,  Philip:  According  to  Herod's  will  his  kingdom 

was  to  be  divided  up  among  his  sons: 

Archelaus  became  the  king  of  Judaea,  Antipas  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Peraea, 
and  Philip  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  Batanaea  and  Gaulinitis.  Archelaus 
was  the  least  liked  of  Herod's  sons,  for  h$f  arbitrarily  removed  High-Priests 
and  despite  his  extensive  building  operations  and  munificence  a  delegation  of 
noblemen  from  Jerusalem  and  Samaria  finally  complained  to  Rome  of  his  misgovern- 
ment  and  he  was  exiled  to  Vienne  in  southern  Gaul  in  A.  D.  6.  Herod  Antipas , 

the  tetr^ch  of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  was  a  shrewd  and  clever  character,  "the  fox" 

(L  13.32),  at  once  vainglorious  and  indolent.  He  married  Herodias,  the  former 
wife  of  his  half-brother,  Herod  Philip  (Mk  6. 17  par.),  after  he  had  repudiated 
his  own  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Nabataean  king,  Aretas  IV,  who  engaged 
in  guerilla  warfare  against  him.  The  Roman  governor  of  the  Province  of  Syria, 
Vitelllus,  was  supposed  to  help  him  In  this  warfare,  but  did  not  and  he  was 
defeated  by  Aretas  in  A.  D.  37.  Caligula  (emperor  in  37)  finally  exiled  him  to 
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Lyons  in  AD  39.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  Batanaaa,  Auranitis, 

Gaulinitis  and  Panias,  was  often  praised  for  his  justice  and  benevolence  toward 
his  subjects.  He  built  Caesarea  Philippi  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 

At  his  death  in  34  his  territory  was  incorporated  into  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria. 

AB  6:  P^  Sulpicius  Quirinius:  as  legate  of  Sytia  and  after  the  exile  of 

Archelaus  instituted  the  rule  of  the  Roman 
procuratores  Iudaeae.  The  first  procurator  was  Coponius.  Josephus  tells  us 
that  Quirinius  took  up  a  census  "in  the  37fh  year  of  Caesar’s  victory  over 
Antony  at  Actium"  (r  year  beginning  2  Sept..  AD  6). 

AD  14:  Death  of  Augus  tus :  He  had  been  proclaimed  Imperator  in  27  BC  and 

instituted  a  policy  of  pax  Romana  throughout  his 
empire,  which  persisted  long  after  his  death  in  Jthe  Mediterranean  world.  He 
died  on  19  August  AD  14,  and  Tiberius  was  formally  proclaimed  emperor  within 
less  than  one  month  on  17  September.  The  first  regnal  year  of  Tiberius  then 
began. 

AD  26:  Pontius  Pilate:  Coponius,  the  first  procurator  of  Judaea  (probably 

from  AD  6-9) ,  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Ambivius 
(probably  AD  9-12),  Annius  Rufus  (prob.  AD  12-15),  Valerius  Gratus  (AD  15-26) 
and  then  by  Pontius  Pilate  (AD  26-36).  In  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Caligula, 

Herod  Agrippa  I  judged  the  latter  to  be  "of  nature  inflexible,  and,  owing  to 
stubbornness,  harsh"  (Philo,  Leg,  ad  Gaium  38).  He  violated  the  sensibilities 
of  the  Jews  by  smuggling  into  Jerusalem  by  night  military  insignia  bearing 
the  emperor *8  image;  he  had  to  remove  them  when  the  Jews  showed  themselves 
ready  to  die  than  tolerate  such  a  violation  of  the  Decalogue.  They  even 
forced  him  to  remove  from  Herod’s  palace  some  golden  shields  inscribed  with 
the  Emperor's  name.  He  used  Temple  funds  to  build  an  aqueduct  for  Jerusalem 
and  had  on  one  occasion  to  disperse  a  mob  by  force  that  protested  against  him. 

H-  brought  about  his  downfall  by  harshness,  falling  upon  large  crowds  of  credu- 
ous  Samaritans,  who  had  gathered  to  witness  the  discovery  of  sacred  objects 
allegedly  hidden  by  Moses  on  Mt.  Garizim  (AD  35). 

AD  28:  The  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  began  In.  the  fall  of  this  year. 

Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  beginning  of  the  Public  Life 
of  Christ. 

ca.  AD  30:  Death  of  Christ 

AD  36:  Vitelllus ,  legatus  Syriae,  sent:  Pilate  to  Rome  to  account  for  his 

actions.  Absence  of  Procurator  may  have  been  occasion  for 
the  Jewish  rising  against  the  Christians  during  which  Stephen  was  martyred 
and  in  connection  with  which  Paul  was  converted. 

AD  37:  Caligula:  proclaimed  Imperator;  he  tried  to  impose  Emperor  worship 

throughout  his  empire.  Herod  Agrippa,  the  brother  of  the 
jealous  Herodias,  was  appointed  tetrarch  of  Northern  Transjordan  with  the  title 
of  King.  He  tried  to  have  the  order  of  Emperor  worship  rescinded  in  his 
territories.  But  the  Roman  Governor  of  Syria  and  Egypt  saw  to  the  execution 
of  it  in  many  places.  The  pagans  erected  a  statue  to  the  Emperor  in  Jamnia  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  Jews  destroyed  it.  Incidents  occurred  throughout  Palestine. 
Philo  was  sent  in  the  year  40  on  a  legation  to  the  Emperior  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  against  the  edict  of  emperor  worship.  But  the  whole 
issue  was  eventually  solved  by  the  murder  of  Caligula  in  41. 
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AD  41:  Claudius:  became  Emperor  and  rewarded  Herod  Agrlppa  for  his  support  of 

Roman  rule  in  his  territory  by  extending  it  to  Judaea,  Idumaea 
and  Samaria.  The  famous  third  Taorth  wall  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  begun  in 
the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  in  general  a  pious  ruler,  observing  strictly 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Pharisees.  He  died  in  AD  44  in  Caesarea,  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  Vicennalia,  games  in  honor  of  the  Emperor.  But  he  had  instituted  a 
persecution  of  the  Christians  (A  12.1-19).  About  the  year  AD  46  there  was  a 
serious  famine  under  Cl&udius  which  affected  this  part  of  the  world  (in  the  time 
of  the  procurator  Tiberius  Alexander  [46-48]). 

AD  49:  "The  Council  of  Jerusalem":  probably  in  the  summer  of  this  year.  About 

the  same  time  occurred  the  edict  of  Claudius 
expelling  the  Jews  (and  Christians?)  from  Rome. 

AD  52:  M.  Antonius  Felix:  Became  procurator  Iudaeae.  Under  him  we  learn  of 

the  mounting  of  tension  and  open  hostility  at  times 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans  which  inevitably  led  to  the  First  Jewish  Revolt 
against  Rome  (66-70).  This  is  apparently  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Zealots 
(chauvinistic  Jews)  and  of  the  Sicarii  (Zealots  armed  with  sicae).  Paul 
imprisoned  for  two  years  by  Felix. 

AD  54:  Nero:  proclaimed  Imperator. 

AD  60:  Porcius  Fegtus:  governed  Judaea  for  two  years  as  procurator  and  an 

able  and  honest  administrator,  but  the  tinderbox  situa¬ 
tion  was  apparently  beyond  the  state  of  any  lasting  remedy.  The  rampant  corrup¬ 
tion  of  his  successor,  Albinus  (62-64)  served  only  to  inflame  the  feelings  of 
the  Jews  who  might  have  been  somewhat  calmed  under  Festus.  It  was  Festus  who 
sent  Paul  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  Emperor. 

AD  64-66:  Gessius  Florus:  as  procurator  he  openly  plundered  the  land  for  his 

own  advantage,  by  robbing  individuals,  sacking  towns 
and  accepting  bribes  from  bandits.  Humiliated  over  a  loss  of  face  in  Caesarea, 
when  Nero  decided  to  grant  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  population  superior  civic 
rights  and  the  'Hellenes'  hindered  access  to  their  synagogue  by  building  shops 
in  front  of  its  entrance,  the  Jews  appealed  to  G.  Florus.  He  did  nothing  and 
later  when  he  stole  17  talents  from  the  Temple  treasury,  Jerusalem  Jews  could 
not  contain  themselves.  In  sarcasm  they  passed  around  their  community  a  basket 
to  raise  a  collection  for  the  indigent  Florus,  who  took  bloody  vengenance  on 
them  for  the  insult,  turning  over  to  his  soldiers  a  section  of  the  city  for 
plunder.  The  High-Priest  tried  to  control  the  people  and  counselled  them  to 
patience.  The  meek  attitude  of  the  people,  who  did  not  react  against  the  soldiers, 
was  interpreted  as  scorn  and  the  soldiers  took  up  arms.  But  Rebels  soon  seized 
the  Temple  precincts  against  the  Romans,  cut  off  the  porticoed  passageway 
between  the  Temple  and  the  Fortress  Antonia.  Florus,  who  was  momentarily  not 
strong  enough  to  check  them,  had  to  withdraw  to  Caesarea.  The  leader  of  the 
rebel  forces  was  Eleazar,  aided  by  Menahem  the  son  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  head 
of  the  band  of  Zealot®.  The  rebels  now  organized  the  land  for  the  battle: 

Galilee  was  entrusted  to  Joseph,  son  of  Matthias  (the  historian  Josephus),  but 
John  of  Gishala,  a  leader  of  the  Galilean  Zealots,  suspected  Josephus  of  being 
disloyal  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  him  on  several  occasions.  Josephus  only  barely 
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escaped  and  later  handed  himself  over  to  Vespasian,  the  trusty  Field  Commander 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  was  sent  out  to  Palestine  and  began  his  preparations  in 
Antioch  in  the  winter  of  66-67.  By  the  following  winter  Galilee  had  fallen 
to  the  Romans;  the  5tfch  and  15th  legions  wintered  at  Caesarea,  the  10th  at 
Scythopolis.  Meanwhile  aid  was  sought  by  the  Jews  from  Idumaea,  but  the  Idumaeans 
soon  realized  that  the  situation  was  hopeless  and  withdrew.  About  this  time 
the  early  Christian  community  withdrew  from  Jerusalem  for  the  Decapolis,  settling 
mostly  in  Pella.  In  the  spring  of  68  Vespasian  advanced  toward  Jerusalem,  via 
the  Jordan  valley,  seizing  and  burning  rebellious  headquarters  (Samaria,  Jericho, 
Peraea,  Machaerus,  Qumran, . etc. ) .  On  the  9  June  AD  68  Nero  died  and  Vespasian 
halted  his  activity  to  see  what  would  develop  in  Rome. 

AD  68-70:  Siege  of  Jerusalem:  Civil  war  had  in  the  meantime  broken  out  in 

Jewish  quarters.  Simon  bar  Giora,  the  leader 
of  a  band,  rode  through  the  land,  plundering  what  the  Romans  had  left.  He 
finally  turned  toward  the  Zealots  in  Jerusalem.  The  people,  tired  of  the 
Tyranny  of  the  Zealot  John  of  Gishala,  welcomed  the  new  leader.  John  of  G. 
withdrew  to  the  Temple  precincts,  and  Simon  bar  G.  ruled  in  the  city  itself. 

This  was  the  spring  of  69.  In  June  AD  69  Vespasian  attacked  the  city  (Galba 
had  become  Emperor  in  Rome,  but  was  murdered  in  Jan.  AD  69  and  was  succeeded 
by  Otho, ..who  was  soon  to  be  replaced  by  Vitellius;  the  latter's  reign  lasted 
only  ui^Dec.  AD  69,  when  the  troops  in  the  East  proclaimed  Vespasian  as  Emperor.). 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  70,  leaving  behind  his  son,  Titus,  to  continue  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  This  was  re-opened  in  the  spring  of  70  with  four  legions  and 
numerous  mercenary  &roops.  Titus  encamped  on  Mt.  Scopus  (hill  to  the  northeast 
of  Jerusalem)  about  Passover;  Jerusalem  was  accessible  only  from  the  north, 
but  was  heavily  defended  by  three  rings  of  walls.  Riots  ensued  at  Passover 
within  the  city  in  the  sight  of  the  Roman  troops;  but  the  Jews  soon  united  in 
face  of  the  common  enemy.  Titus  threw  up  circumval latio ,  crucified  in  the  sight 
of  defenders  all  who  tried  to  flee  the  beseiged  city.  Hunger  and  thirst  began 
to  tell.  In  July  the  Fortress  of  Antonia  was  set  afire  and  entered,  whence 
Titus  cculd  make  his  way  into  the  Temple.  He  wanted  to  spare  the  latter,  but 
demanded  surrender  as  its  price.  The  people  refused;  fire  was  set  to  the  gates, 
and  soon  it  spread  to  the  whole  Temple.  Massacre  ensued.  Titus  entered  the 
Hcly  of  Holies  and  Roman  standards  were  set  up  in  the  enclosure.  John  of 
Cishala  withdrew  to  the  Palace  of  Herod,  and  once  more  siege  was  set.  In  Sept. 

AD  70  the  cf.t.y  was  finally  taken,  plundered  and  razed.  The  walls  were  torn  down 
except  for  a  few  spots  near  Herod's  palace,  the  bases  cf  whose  towers  still  stand 
today.  A  Roman  garrison  was  stationed  in  the  city.  John  of  Gishala,  Simon  bar 
Giora  and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of  the  Temple  formed  part  of  Titus 
triumphal  procession  in  Rome  (see  the  representations  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  in 
Roman  forum).  Small  strongholds  of  Jews  (Herodium,  Masada.  Machaerus)  were  not 
wiped  out  until  AD  72.  --  The  central  sanctuary  was  no  more;  sacrifice  could  not 
be  offered.  The  office  of  High  Priest  was  gone.  Synagogues  become  the  rallying 
points  for  Jews  after  70,  in  which  the  Pharisaic  Rabbis  tried  to  keep  Jews 
faithful  to  the  Torah.  Synod  of  Jamnia  in  90  settled  the  Canon. 

There  were  elements  in  the  land  who  still  dreamt  of  a  restoration,  like 
that  which  followed  the  Babylonian  exile  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
586  BC.  We  know  little  of  what  happened  in  Palestine  to  the  Jews  after  70. 

The  Flavian  Emperors  were  not  friendly  to  them.  Trajan  (Emperor  98-117)  must 
have  taken  some  measures  against  them,  for  there  were  some  revolts,  not  in  Judaea, 
but  in  the  Diaspora  (Egypt  and  Cyrene) .  in  which  thousands  died. 
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AD  117:  Hadrian:  succeeded  Trajan  as  Emperor;  visited  the  Near  East  in  130-131. 

AD  132-34:  Second  Jewish  Revolt  against  Rome:  The  sources  for  this  revolt  are 

basically  Dio Cassius  (69.12-14)^ 

and  Eusebius  (HE  4.6)  and  some  new  material  from  the  cdves  of  the  Wadi  Murabbacat, 
but  all  in  all  the  information  is  skimpy.  The  cause  of  the  revolt  is  not  clear: 
a)  On  the  occasion  of  Hadrian's  trip  to  the  Near  East  The  ordered  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Roman  city,  Aelia  Capitolina,  with  a  pagan  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  on  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  As  long  as  the 
Emperor  was.  in  the  vicinity  the  Jews  were  quiet,  but  once  he  departed,  the  storm 
broke,  b)  Others  assert  that  Hadrian’s  law  forbidding  circumcision  was  the 
cause  of  the  revolt.  The  leader  of  the  revolt  was  Simon  ben  Koseba,  who  was 
known  to  the  Rabbis  of  his  time  who  did  not  approve  of  his  revolt,  as  ben 
Koziba  ("son  of  a  lie"),  but  to  the  great  Rabbi  Aqiba,  who  did  approve  of  the 
movement,  as  bar  Kokheba  ("son  of  the  Star"),  who  applied  to  him  the  Messianic 
oracle  of  Balaam  (Num  24.17).  The  Jews  occupied  what  little  of  the  city  that 
had  been  rebuilt,  but  not  for  long.  Little  is  known  about  the  war  except  that 
bar  Kokheba 's  headquarters  were  at  Bittir  and  that  he  had  camps  at  Herodium, 

Teqoa  and  in  the  Wadi  Murrabba'at.  The  revolt  broke  out  in  132  and  coins  were 
struck  to  commemorate  the  freedom  of  Israel,  "Simon,  the  prince  of  Israel"  - 
year  1,  year  2.  The  cult  must  have  been  restored,  as  there  is  mention  of  a 
priest  Eleazar  on  one  coin.  The  Roman  governor  of  Judaea  was  Tineius  Rufus, 
who  did  not  master  the  situation.  Finally  Hadrian  sent  out  Julius  Severus, 
the  governor  of  Britain,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews,  who  chose  not  to 
fight  the  guerilla  bands,  but  to  surround  and  starve  them  out.  The  final  stand 
was  made  at  Khirbet  el-Yehud,  about  six  miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem,  near 
Bittir.  Simon  died  in  defence  of  the  place,  most  likely  in  134  or  135.  The 
land  was  devastated  as  a  result  of  this  revolt;  many  were  killed,  countless 
enslaved.  Jerusalem  was  again  razed  and  a  Roman  colony  settled  on  it  called 
Colonla  Aelia  Capitolina.  A  Temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  erected  on  the 
precincts  of  the  Jewish  Temple  together  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Hadrian. 

An  agora  was  built  near  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
at  one  end  a  temple  of  Venus  was  erected.  Palestine,  which  had  become  the  Roman 
provinda  Judaeae  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  (with  coins  ignominous 
ly  commemorating  "Iudaea  capta"),  now  lost  its  name  Iudaea  even  and  received 
from  the  Romans  the  name  Palaestlna.  An  ironic  twist  which  reflects  the  ancient 
name  of  Philistine.  No  Jew  was  allowed  to  dwell  there. 

What  happened  to  the  Christian  Church  and  Christianity  during  this  last 
period  (AD  70-135)?  It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  The  Jewish  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  fled  to  Pella  about  68.  After  70  some  may  have  returned  to  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  After  135,  when  Jews  were  no  longer  allowed  to  inhabit 

the  site  of  Jerusalem,  Christians  apparently  fell  under  the  same  ban  (being 

Identified  as  Jews).  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  Gentile  Christians 
continued  to  live  in  the  area  itself,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  town  of  Aelia 
Capitolina. 

The  fact  that  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  twice,  once  in  70  and  again  in  135, 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  when  attempts  are  made  to  localize  various  episodes  of 
the  life  of  Christ  in  the  modern  city.  Moreover,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we 

do  not  find  any  traces  of  an  interest  to  localize  such  episodes  and  to  find  the 

"exact  spot"  until  early  Byzantine  times  (with  the  coming  of  Constantine  and 
Helena). 


Research  Questions  Springing  from  CSNTT:  RS  320  (Fr.  Ryan,  SJ) 


1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  'mystery  religion*  and  an  ’historical 
religion*?  In  which  of  these  two  types  of  religion  would  you  place 
Christianity? 

(2^  Why  do  we  start  a  course  on  the  history  of  Christianity  by  exploring  a 
Chronological  Survey  of  New  Testament  Times? 


3»  Why  do  we  commence  the  Survey  with  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes?  What  religious 
institution  of  the  Hebrews  is  undermined  during  the  reign  of  the  infamous 
Seleucid  King? 

4*  Explain  the  further  deterioration  of  Hebrew  religious  unity  by  the  rise  of 
factions  (Hasidim,  Sadducees,  Pharisees,  Essenes).  Relate  Jesus  to  these 
factions. 


5.  How  does  one  explain  the  political  situation  of  the  Hebrew  people  in  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  centuries  immediately  prior  to  Jesus*  birth  and  during 
his  lifetime?  What  influence  does  this  political  situation  have  on  the 
development  of  Hebrew  religious  literature?  What  is  Jesus'  attitude  to 
this  political  situation?  How  is  Jesus'  preaching  affected  by  the  forms 
of  religious  literature  of  his  time? 

6.  Were  the  Hebrews  satisfied  with  and  proud  of  their  local  political  leaders 
during  Jesus*  lifetime? 

7.  By  Roman  law  the  Hebrew  religion  was  a  religio  licita,  a  religion  legally 
permitted.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  why  are  the  years  66-70  a  turning  point 
in  Christian-Jewish  relations? 

8.  What  effect  did  the  Bar  Kochbar  revolution  of  135  have  on  Christian-Jewish 

relations?  What  result  did  this  reversal  of  Jewish  attitudes  towards  ' 

Christians  have  on  non-Jewish  Christians?  What  crisis  did  this  precipitate 
in  the  Christian  Church? 


Research  Questions  Springing  from  CSNTT:  RS  320  B 

Joe  Bustillos 

1.  I  believe  Christianity  is  a  historical  religion.  I  feel 

this  way  because  my  understanding  of  a  mystery  religion  is 
a  rligion  founded  on  one  individual's  perticular  r-velation 
on  one  concept  of  "truth."  Whereas  Christianity  is  an  on¬ 
going  process  by  which  God  from  etern.il  ages  has  cont¬ 
inually  unveiled  his  truth  to  mankind.  Quoting  the  writer 
to  the  Hebrews: 

In  times  past,  God  spoke  in  fragmentary  and 
varied  ways  to  our  fathers  through  the 
prophets;  in  this,  the  final  age,  he  has 
spoken  to  us  through  his  son,  whom  he  has  made 
heir  of  all  things  and  through  whom  he  first 
created  the  universe. 

2.  We  are  going  ito  start  a  history  of  Christianity  course 

in  New  Testament  times  because  that  is  Where  Christianity 
had  its  start.  It  has  its  "roots"  in  the  various  trad¬ 
itions  of  first  century  Palestine. 

3. Following  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile  the  Jews  were 
a  united  nation.  But  during  the  reign  of  antiochus  IV 
Epiphanes  factions  began  to  grow.  Pactions  sprang  up 
in  response  to  Antiochus'  attempts  to  Helenise  the  nation. 
The  Hebrew  institution  that  suffered  themost  under  this 
king  was  the  High  Priesthood. 

4.  The  factions  first  sprang  up  over  Jews  acceptance  or 

rejection  of  antiochus'  Hellenizing  of  the  nation. 

The  Hasidim  were  vigorously  opposed  to  Antiochus' 
attempts  to  bring  greek  culture  to  the  Jews.  It  is 
theorized  that  both  the  Essenes  ("pious,  devout  ones") 
and  the  Pharisees  ("separated  ones")  had  their  origins 
in  the  Hasidim  movement.  The  group  most  in  favor  of 
antiochus'  Hellenizing  was  the  Sadducees.  Regarded 


the  most  narrow-minded  theologically  (accepting  only  the 
Pentateuch  as  Holy  Scripture)  and  the  most  liberal  polit¬ 
ically,  the  Sadducess  were  composed  of  the  Temple 
Priests. 

The  Hebrew  people  lived  in  a  state  of  foreign  occupation. 
Persecution  or  Apocalyptic  literature  grew  out  of  this 
period,  apocalyptic  literature  rested  on  the  belief  that 
God  was  going  to  redeem  his  people,  the  occupying  forces 
were  going  to  be  overthrown  and  that  David's  Kingdom 
would  be  re-established. 

Jesus,  being  a  Pharisee,  was  less  concerned  with 
the  political  situation  as  he  was  with  the  spiritual 
condition  of  his  people.  Jesis  incorporated  the  various 
forms  of  religious  literature  (parable,  allegory, 
apocalyptic,  etc.)  into  his  discourses.  The  Synoptic 
gospels  are  in  agreement  that  Jesus’  first  message 
was  the  apocalyptic  warning,  "Repent,  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand." 

The  Hebrew  people,  born  under  the  patriarchal  tradition, 
honored  their  leaders.  But  since  the  time  of  antiochus 
IV  Epiphanes  there  developed  a  growing  resentment  by  the 
people  because  m..ny  of  the  ruling  calss  received  their 
position  at  the  h.,nd  of  a  gentile  and  for  a  price. 

In  seventy  A.D.  Jerusalem  was  leveded  and  the  temple  cult 
abolished.  The  Jewish  people  were  wretched  from  their 
homeland  and  from  now  on  Judaism  would  -verge  from  a 
different  direction.  In  the  face  of  this  persecution 
the  Christians  fled;  following  Jesus'  instructions  accord¬ 
ing  to  Matthew  chapter  24,  Mark  chapter  13, and  Luke 
chapter  21.  The  Jews  considered  the  Nazarean  sect  as 
Traitors. 

I  Searched  through  the  given  notes  in  the  CSNTT,  the  JBC, 
and  the  NCCOHS  but  I  was  unable  to  find  enough  information 
to  answer  the  given  question  properly. 
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in  modern  Jewish  faith.  While  acknowledging  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
certain  whether  the  establishment  of  Israel  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Messianic  era,  Rabbi  Wurzburger  refused  to  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
this  might,  in  fact,  be  the  case.  “Granted  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  the 
State  of  Israel  falls  short  of  Messianic  expectations,”  he  argued,  “there  is 
no  reason  why  even  a  purely  Jewish  State  cannot  serve  as  a  preliminary 
phase  in  the  unfolding  of  the  Divine  redemption.”  He  then  asked: 

Does  not  the  partial  return  of  our  people  to  the  Land  of  Israel 
strengthen  our  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  the  ultimate  ingathering  of  all 
the  exiles?  Moreover,  can  we  imagine  what  the  spiritual  plight  of  our 
people  would  have  been  after  the  Holocaust,  had  the  State  of  Israel  not 
come  into  being? ...  It  was  because  of  the  invigorating  hope,  strength, 
and  vitality  which  the  State  of  Israel  has  instilled  within  Jews  every¬ 
where,  that  we  were  able  to  witness  such  unprecedented  resurgence  of 
commitment  to  Jewish  survival.  Indeed,  the  breathtaking  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Land  of  Israel  have  confirmed  our  belief  that  the  Jewish 
people  will  endure,  return  to  Zion  and  eventually  become  the  vehicle 
for  the  Redemption  of  mankind. 

Jews  would  do  well  to  heed  the  advice  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  a  Zionist 
supporter,  who  wrote  in  1944  that  “no  society ...  is  great  enough  or  good 
enough  to  make  itself  the  final  end  of  human  existence.37  Christians,  for 
their  part,  must  make  a  greater  effort  to  see  Israel  within  the  context  of  the 
tragic  history  of  twentieth-century  Jewry.  Christians  in  particular  should 
remember  the  warning  of  Dante  that  divine  justice  weighs  the  sins  of  the 
cold-blooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warm-hearted  in  different  scales,  as  well  as 
the  words  of  Henri  Amiel  that  “Moral  indifference  is  the  malady  of  the 
cultivated  classes.”38 


Study  and  Discussion  Questions 

1 .  Would  you  agree  with  the  author  that  "the  greatest  challenge  confronting  contemporary 
Christian-Jewish  relations  in  the  U.  S.  concerns  the  state  of  Israel"?  If  not,  what  is  the 
greatest  challenge?  Discuss. 

2.  Discuss  whether  the  author  is  correct  in  holding  that  Israel  has  become  the  religion  of 
perhaps  a  majority  of  American  Jews. 

3.  In  what  ways  do  American  Jews  equate  the  national  interests  of  Israel  and  the  U.  S.?  Do 
you  find  the  arguments  persuasive? 

4.  What  is  the  thesis  of  I.  L.  Horowitz’s  book,  Israeli  Ecstasies! Jewish  Agonies'!  What 
significance  does  Shapiro  find  in  the  Horowitz  thesis? 

5.  According  to  the  author,  what  changes  have  been  introduced  into  classical  Zionism  by 
American  Jews  and  why?  Discuss. 

6.  Discuss  in  what  ways,  according  to  the  author,  American  Jewish  support  of  Israel  has  been 
manifested. 


37  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Children  of  Light  and  the  Children  of  Darkness  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1944),  p.  133. 

38  Journal  Intime ,  October  26, 1870;  quoted  in  The  Macmillan  Book  of  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
and  Famous  Phrases ,  selected  and  edited  by  Burton  Stevenson  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co  , 
1948). 
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PRECIS 

Although  scholars  have  acknowledged  that  Jesus  was  a  Jew,  there  has  been  no  real  «»n^nfnf8 
with  which  group  within  the  Judaism  of  his  Ume  he  had  the  most  affinities.  The  author  argues 
that  the  Jesus  of  the  synoptic  gospels  was  a  Pharisaic  Jew. 

The  two  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees— a  view  of  divine  providence  consistent 
with  human  freedom,  and  human  survival  after  death — were  championed  by  Jesus.  In  addition, 
his  non-violence,  his  simple  but  not  extreme  lifestyle,  and  his  opposition  to  sham  righteousness 
similarly  resemble  Pharisaic  attitudes. 

Jesus  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  his  more  tolerant  attitude  toward  outsiders,  notably  In 
his  openness  toward  women,  non-Jews,  and  the  non-observant  and  uneducated.  In  his  prophetic 
stance  Jesus  particularly  departed  from  the  Pharisaic  tradition.  Jesus  is  portrayed  by  the  gospels 
as  teaching  with  an  unaccustomed  authority  and  as  denouncing  ceremonial  religion  and  picayune 
casuistry.  At  the  same  time  the  Gospels  tend  to  emphasize  the  differences  between  Jesus  and  the 
Pharisees,  not  the  similarities,  a  theme  that  became  in  later  Christian  history  a  caricature  of  the 
Pharisees.  Even  in  his  criticisms  of  the  Pharisees  Jesus  sought  to  purify  the  group  of  which  he  was 
a  part. 

To  acknowledge  with  Julius  Wellhausen  that  “Jesus  was  not  a 
Christian”'  has  been  difficult  for  the  Western  world.  Although  scholars  do 
respect  chronological  sequence  and  affirm  that  Jesus  was  a  Jew,  they  have 
never  reached  a  consensus  as  to  the  group  with  whom  he  had  the  most 
affinities  within  the  Judaism  of  his  day  and  country. 

Hermann  Reimarus,  an  early  German  New  Testament  critic,  suggested 
that  Jesus  belonged  to  or  was  a  sympathizer  of  the  Zealots.2  That 
hypothesis  has  been  painstakingly  defended  by  a  few  Jewish  and  Christian 
scholars  in  our  own  time,3  but  it  has  been  rather  thoroughly  discounted.4 
Likewise  there  have  been  scholars  who  have  claimed  that  Jesus  was  an 


J.  Wellhausen,  Einleitung  in  die  ersten  drei  Evangelien  (Berlin,  1905),  p.  113. 

C.  H.  Talbert,  ed.,  Reimarus :  Fragments  (Philadelphia,  1970),  pp.  144-153. 

JE.g.,  Joel  Carmichael,  The  Death  of  Jesus  (London.  1966);  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  Jesus 
and  the  Zealots  (New  York,  1967. 

4Cf.  Oscar  Cullmann,  Jesus  and  the  Revolutionaries  (New  York,  1970);  Alan  Richard- 
son,  The  Political  Christ  (Philadelphia,  1973). 
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College;  his  M.  Div.  from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond;  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Si 
Andrews  University  in  Scotland  (1954).  He  has  taught  at  Davis  and  Elkins  College  since  1956 
presently  chairing  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy.  He  taught  previously  at  Peace 
College.  Raleigh,  NC.  and  has  been  a  visiting  professor  at  Nassau  College,  SUN  Y.  His  books 
include Was  Jesus  Married?  The  Distortion  of  Sexuality  in  the  Christian  Tradition  (Harper  & 
Row,  970);  7V?e  Sexuality  of  Jesus:  Theological  and  Literary  Perspectives  (Harper  &  Row, 
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Essene,5  but  the  implausibility  of  this  has  been  demonstrated.6  There  has 
been  at  least  one  defense  of  Jesus  as  a  Sadducee,  but  this  position  has  not 
been  taken  very  seriously.7  Travers  Herford  portrayed  Jesus  as  an 
am-ha-aretz  (that  is,  an  unlearned  peasant)  “outside  the  Pharisaic 
circle.”8  Geza  Vermes  has  recently  argued  that  “Jesus  did  not  belong 
among  the  Pharisees,  Essenes,  Zealots  or  Gnostics,  but  was  one  of  the  holy 
miracle-workers  of  Galilee.”9 

Some  eminent  Jewish  scholars  have  concluded  that  Jesus  was  a 
Pharisee.  Over  a  century  ago  Abraham  Geiger  called  Jesus  a  Galilean 
Pharisee.10  A  generation  ago  Joseph  Klausner  attempted  to  prove  that 
“Jesus  remained  a  Pharisaic  Jew.” 1 1  Martin  Buber,  who  accepted  the  form 
critical  approach  to  interpreting  the  Gospels,  agreed  with  Klausner  on  this 
central  point.  With  regard  to  Pharisaic  Judaism  Buber  stated:  “Jesus,  in  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  unravel  his  historical  reality,  occupied  a  position 
within  this  circle  of  belief.”12 

Most  Christians,  assuming  that  “Pharisee”  is  synonymous  with 
'‘hypocrite,”  abhor  associating  Jesus  with  a  sin  that  their  sinless  leader 
frequently  exposed.  Even  so,  a  few  Christian  scholars  in  recent  years  have 
suggested  that  Jesus  was  a  part  of  the  Pharisaic  movement.13  However,  no 
one  has  given  much  attention  to  detailing  the  many  particular  points  of 
comparison  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees. 

I  agree  with  those  who  insist  that  Jesus’  message  and  mission  cannot  be 
properly  comprehended  without  seeing  him  as  a  Pharisaic  Jew.  In  this 
essay  I  shall  present  evidence  that  is  germane  to  showing  the  relationship 
between  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Pharisaic  party  of  the 
century  in  which  he  lived.  Assuming  that  Pharisaic  piety  is  for  the  most  part 
faithfully  transmitted  in  the  Talmud,  my  comparisons  will  occasionally  be 
supplemented  by  tradition  which,  in  written  form,  is  no  earlier  than 
medieval  Judaism. 

The  Pharisaic  Party 

Jesus  lived  at  the  mid-point  of  the  three  centuries  in  which  the  Pharisaic 
party  flourished.  Its  stronghold  was  at  first  in  Judea,  but  in  its  later  years  it 

JE.g.,  Heinrich  Graetz,  Sinai  et  Golgotha,  ou  les  origines  du  judaisme  et  du  christ - 
ianisme  (Paris,  1867),  p.  308;  U.  C.  Ewing.  The  Essene  Christ  (New  York,  1961). 

»Cf.  Jean  Carmignac,  Christ  and  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  (Baltimore,  1562). 

7Rudolf  Leszynsky,  Die  Sadduzder  (Berlin,  1912),  pp.  228,  291.  This  position  is  criti¬ 
cized  by  H.  Revel  in  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  7  (New  Series),  429-438. 

“R.  T.  Herford,  The  Pharisees  (Boston.  1962),  p.  206. 

9G.  Vermes,  Jesus  the  Jew  (London,  1973),  p.  223. 

,0A.  Geiger,  Das  Judentum  und  seine  Geschichte  (1864),  p.  1 17. 

“J.  Klausner,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (New  York,  1925),  p.  319. 

,JM.  Buber,  7W  Types  of  Faith  (New  York,  1961),  p.  137;  cp.  pp.  79,  92,  159,  160. 

,JE.g..  James  Parkes.  Judaism  and  Christianity  (Chicago.  1948).  p.  41;  John  Paw- 
likowski,  "Jesus  and  the  Revolutionaries,"  The  Christian  Century  (Dec.  6,  1972),  p.  1240; 
Andrew  Greeley,  New  York  Times  Magazine  (Dec.  23,  1973),  p.  28. 
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was  centered  in  Galilee.  It  emerged  from  the  Hasidim  (“Pious”)  who 
supported  the  Maccabean  revolt  against  the  Hellenistic  paganism  which 
was  infiltrating  Palestine.  The  name  “Pharisee”  was  probably  derived 
from  perushim  (“separate”)  to  refer  to  those  who  struggled  to  set  them¬ 
selves  apart  from  the  defiling  religious  practices  of  the  ruling  powers.  At 
the  time  when  Jesus  was  born  some  6,000  Pharisees  risked  their  lives  by 
refusing  to  pledge  allegiance  to  Herod.  Among  them  were  some  who 
destroyed  the  golden  eagle  which  the  king  erected  over  the  entrance  to  the 
new  Jerusalem  temple  because  they  thought  it  was  idolatrous.  In  retaliation 
for  this  Herod  burned  several  Pharisees  alive.14  The  total  number  of 
Pharisees  may  well  have  been  larger  than  6,000,  but  even  that  many  adult 
male  Pharisees  would  suggest  that  at  least  25,000  people  belonged  to 
Pharisaic  families.  That  would  have  been  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  total 
Jewish  population  of  Palestine. 

Josephus  points  out  that  the  Pharisees  had  the  masses  on  their  side,15  so 
the  impact  of  the  party  went  far  beyond  those  who  were  recognized  as 
members.  Their  popular  appeal  was  due  to  several  factors.  They  were 
admired  for  their  quiet  but  determined  refusal  to  compromise  religious 
liberty  in  order  to  please  the  puppets  of  the  alien  Roman  government.  Also, 
the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees  usually  rose  from  the  common  people.  In 
addition,  it  was  the  Pharisees  who  had  developed  the  synagogue,  bringing 
the  community  center  to  most  Palestinian  towns.  The  synagogue  provided 
a  place  for  education  and  worship  and  a  forum  for  dispensing  local  justice. 

The  Pharisees  should  not  be  thought  of  as  sectarian  in  the  sense  that 
they  were  separate  from  the  main  body  of  Judaism.  Hillel,  their  most 
outstanding  leader,  advised,  “Keep  not  aloof  from  the  congregation.”16 
They  participated  with  their  compatriots  at  the  temple  and  in  the 
synagogue.  Indeed,  the  Pharisees  were  so  much  a  part  of  the  mainstream  of 
the  Jewish  community  that,  unlike  the  other  Jewish  parties,  they  continued 
after  the  Jewish  state  was  destroyed  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  subsequent 
Judaism. 

Similarities  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees 

Josephus  presented  two  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Pharisaic  party, 
both  of  which  were  championed  by  Jesus.  First,  the  Pharisees  advocated  a 
view  of  divine  providence  that  was  consistent  with  human  freedom.  They 
rejected  the  extreme  positions  of  the  Essenes  and  the  Sadducees.  The 
former  emphasized  divine  determinism  whereas  the  latter  stressed  human 
choices.17  The  Pharisees  held  this  moderating  position:  “It  has  pleased 

uJosephus,  Antiquities  17.  2,  4;  17,  6,  2-3. 

I5lbid.,  13,  10.  6. 

'*Aboth  2,  5. 

’’Josephus,  Antiquities  18,  1,  5;  Wars  2,  8,  14. 
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God  to  make  a  temperament  whereby  what  he  wills  is  done,  but  so  that 
human  will  can  act  virtuously  or  viciously.”18 

The  Mishnah  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  contain  views  of  Pharisees 
that  are  in  harmony  with  Josephus’  summary  statement  on  their  doctrine 
of  providence.  Rabbi  Akiba  succinctly  stated:  “All  is  foreseen  but  freedom 
of  choice  is  given.”19  The  paradox  is  presented  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  in 
this  way:  “No  human  can  add  to,  so  as  to  enlarge,  what  has  been  prescribed 
by  you,  O  God.”  But  “our  works  are  subject  to  our  own  choice,  and  power 
to  do  right  or  wrong  is  in  our  own  hands.”20 

In  a  similar  manner  Jesus  assumed  both  the  almightiness  of  God  and  the 
freedom  to  assert  one’s  own  will,  without  attempting  to  resolve  the  logical 
dilemma.  Such  theology  can  be  illustrated  by  this  prayer:  “Father,  you  can 
do  anything;  remove  this  cup  from  me;  yet  not  what  I  will  but  what  you 
will.”21 

The  Pharisees  favored  the  God-as-king  figure  for  picturing  divine  pro¬ 
vidence.  Among  the  most  frequently  said  benedictions  in  the  ancient 
synagogue  was  this:  “Reign  thou  over  us,  O  Lord,  thou  alone,  in  loving 
kindness. . . .  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  the  King  who  lovest  righteousness 
and  judgment.”22  Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  even  remarked  that  “a  prayer 
in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  the  kingdom  is  no  prayer.”23  That  rabbi 
used  a  parable  to  convey  his  theology.  He  told  of  a  king  who  invited  his 
subjects  to  a  banquet  without  indicating  the  precise  time  when  it  would  be 
given.  The  wise  prepared  for  the  party  well  in  advance  so  that  they  would 
be  ready  whenever  the  palace  gate  opened.  When  the  party  began,  the  king 
was  angered  that  some  were  caught  by  surprise  and  were  improperly 
dressed.  Those  foolish  ones  were  not  permitted  to  join  in  the  festivities.24 

The  sovereignty  of  God  was  also  at  the  core  of  Jesus’  teaching.  Finding 
the  kingship  of  God  in  his  favorite  psalms  and  prophetic  books,  he  proc¬ 
laimed  that  “the  reign  of  God  is  near.”25  Jesus  also,  in  rabbinical  fashion, 
used  stories  to  describe  the  way  in  which  joy  and  judgment  would  charac¬ 
terize  the  divinely  initiated  kingdom.  Matthew  joined  together  two  such 
parables  pertaining  to  a  king  who  gave  a  marriage  feast.  That  king  became 
angered  and  filled  the  wedding  hall  with  other  guests  when  those  who  were 
first  invited  neglected  to  attend.  One  fellow  who  was  not  in  proper  attire 
was  cast  out.26  Rabbi  Jesus  and  Rabbi  Johanan  taught  that  God’s  servants 


l8Josephus,  Antiquities  18,  1,  3. 

'*Aboth  3,  16. 

20 Ps aims  of  Solomon  5,  6;  9,  7. 

21  Mark  14:36. 

22Shemoneh  Esreh  11. 

23 Berakoth  12a;  cf.  G.  F.  Moore,  Judaism  II  (New  York,  1971),  p.  373. 
24Shabbath  1 53a. 

25  Mark  1:15. 

26  Mt.  22: 1-14. 
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were  expected  to  exercise  their  freedom  so  that  they  would  ever  be  ready  to 
celebrate  God’s  coming. 

The  second  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  that  Josephus  mentioned  pertains 
to  the  hereafter.  The  Pharisees,  unlike  the  Sadducees,  believed  that  human 
life  survives  death.27  Again,  the  Mishnah  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  also 
refer  to  this  belief.  Rabbi  Jacob  said:  “This  world  is  like  a  vestibule  before 
the  world  to  come:  prepare  yourself  in  the  vestibule  that  you  may  enter  into 
the  banqueting  hall.”28  One  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  describes  the  resur¬ 
rection  thus:  “The  life  of  the  righteous  shall  be  forever;  but  the  sinners 
shall  be  taken  away  to  destruction.”29 

In  criticism  of  the  Sadducees  “who  say  there  is  no  resurrection,”  Jesus 
asserted:  “Men  and  women  do  not  marry  when  they  rise  from  the  dead; 
they  are  like  angels  in  heaven.  And  as  for  the  dead  being  raised,  have  you 
not  read . . .  how  God  said  to  Moses,  ‘I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob’?”30  The  present  tense  of  the  verb  in  that 
quotation  from  Exodus  was  taken  by  Jesus  to  prove  that  the  patriarchs, 
who  were  then  physically  dead,  continue  to  be  in  a  personal  relationship 
with  God. 

The  ideas  and  the  method  of  argumentation  in  that  response  are 
thoroughly  rabbinical.  Jesus’  interpretation  of  the  Torah  was  similar  to  one 
given  in  the  Talmud.  From  numbers  18:28,  “You  shall  give  the  Lord’s 
offering  to  Aaron  the  priest,”  Rabbi  Johanan  deduced  that  Aaron  was  still 
living  in  heaven  and  thus  “here  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  signified.”31 
And  Jesus’  belief  in  angels  was  also  characteristic  of  the  Pharisees.32 

With  regard  to  punitive  matters,  Josephus  indicates  that  the  Pharisees 
had  the  reputation  for  advocating  less  severe  punishments  than  their  Sad- 
ducaic  rivals.33  Whereas  the  Sadducees  rigidly  interpreted  the  “eye  for  an 
eye”  standard  of  Moses,  the  Pharisees  preferred  compensatory  payment  in 
lieu  of  exact  retribution.34  The  sympathetic  outlook  of  their  prominent 
spokesperson  Hillel  is  well  expressed  in  this  maxim:  “Judge  not  your 

17 Josephus,  Antiquities  18,  I,  3-4;  cf.  Acts  23:8. 

2tAboth  4,  16. 

19  Psalms  of  Solomon  13,  9-10. 

70  Mark  12:18, 23-26.  Form  critics  will  doubtless  question  my  accepting  as  authentic  most 
of  the  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  general 
agreement  among  such  critics  as  to  what  sayings  allegedly  were  originated  in  the  Christian 
community  after  Jesus’  crucifixion.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  respected  of  form  critics,  Rudolf 
Bultmann ,  cites  Mark  12: 18-27  as  evidence  that  Jesus  expected  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in 
Theology  of the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1951),  p.  6,  but  states  of  the  same  passage  in  The 
History  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition  (New  York,  1963),  p.  26,  that  it  "simply  reflects  the 
theological  activity  of  the  church."  The  manifest  subjectivity  here  is  not  untypical  of  form 
criticism.  Consequently  I  assume  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who  claim  that  the 
sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics  are  creations  after  his  death. 

71  Sanhedrin  90b. 

77 Acts  23:8. 

77Josephus,  Antiquities  13,  10,  6;  20,  9,  I. 

74  Klausner,  Jesus  of  Nazareth ,  pp,  220-221. 
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neighbor  until  you  have  put  yourself  in  his  place.”35  It  is  significant  that 
among  the  Jews  it  was  not  the  Pharisees  and  their  scribes,  but  the  Sadduc- 
cees  and  their  priests,  who  were  mainly  involved  in  the  cruel  events  in 
Jerusalem  that  resulted  in  Jesus’  death.  Gamaliel  may  have  typified  the 
Pharisees  in  counseling  the  Sanhedrin  to  avoid  capital  vengeance  with 

respect  to  the  followers  of  Jesus.36 

Hillel  and  his  prominent  disciple  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  expressed  the 
Pharisees’  restraint  with  respect  to  killing.  The  former  was  known  as  a 
lover  of  peace  and  of  all  humanity.37  On  seeing  evidence  of  death  by 
violence,  he  observed  that  such  conduct  stimulates  more  of  the  same.38 
According  to  the  Talmud,  Rabbi  Johanan  also  renounced  the  use  of  the 
sword  and  thus  opposed  resisting  Rome  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.39 
Similarly,  Jesus  opposed  the  rebellion  against  Rome  that  was  brewing  and 
believed  that  his  people  could  pay  taxes  to  Caesar  without  compromising 
their  service  to  God.40  .  .  , 

The  sources  of  ancient  Judaism  also  attest  to  the  non-materialistic 
orientation  of  the  Pharisees.  Josephus  contrasts  their  simple  lifestyle  with 
that  of  the  Sadducaic  plutocrats.41  Hillel’s  detachment  from  possessions 
can  be  discerned  in  his  saying:  “The  more  flesh,  the  more  worms;  the  more 
property,  the  more  anxiety.”42  Due  perhaps  to  the  poverty  conditions  from 
which  he  arose,  he  “made  the  poor  and  the  broken  a  loving  concern  of  his 
private  life  and  represented  the  cause  of  the  poor.”43  The  Pharisees  urged 
their  people  to  replace  the  common  morality  which  holds  What  is  mine  is 
mine  and  what  is  yours  is  yours,”  with  this  unselfish  principle:  What  is 
mine  is  yours  and  what  is  yours  is  your  own.”44  Jesus  also  taught  that  true 
piety  consisted  in  serving  rather  than  in  being  served.45  He  charged  his 
followers  to  live  simply  and  to  give  to  the  poor.46 

The  Pharisees  did  not  assume  that  assisting  those  in  need  implied  the 
renunciation  of  pleasures  for  oneself.  They  favored  the  way  of  self- 
affirmation  which  avoided  both  extreme  altruism  and  extreme  egoism.  As 
Hillel  put  it  in  his  query,  “If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  is  for  me?  And  when  I 
am  for  myself  only,  what  am  I?”47  These  questions  reflect  the  command- 

lsAboth  2,  5. 

36Acts  5:33-39. 

”Aboth  1,  12. 

38  Ibid.  v  2,  7. 

i9Yom*a  39b;  cf.  Jacob  Neusner,  First  Century  Judaism  in  Crisis  (Nashville,  1975),  pp. 
135-147. 

40 Mark  12:17;  cf.  Luke  19:41-44. 

41  Josephus,  Antiquities  18,  1,  3;  13,  10,  6. 

AiAboth  2,  7. 

4JN.  N.  Glatzcr,  Hillel  the  Elder  (Washington,  1959),  p.  44. 

*4Aboth  5,  10. 

45  Mark  10:45. 

46 Mark  6:8-9;  10:21. 

47 Aboth  1.  14. 
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ment  “love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,”48  which  implies  both  self-love  and 
concern  for  others.  The  Pharisees  especially  enjoyed  eating  and  dancing, 
even  though  they  occasionally  devoted  themselves  to  fasting.  “Be  sure  to 
eat  and  drink,”  the  Talmud  advises,  “for  the  world  we  leave  is  like  a 
wedding  feast.”49  The  Pharisees,  in  contrast  to  the  Sadducees,  engaged  in 
joyful  dancing  at  the  Tabernacle  festival.50 

Jesus  also  compared  his  lifestyle  to  a  wedding  celebration.  He  was  more 
interested  in  feasting  than  in  fasting,  although  he  thought  that  the  optimum 
life  was  inseparable  from  self-denial.51  The  moderate  attitude  toward 
pleasure  by  both  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  was  in  contrast  to  the  asceticism 
that  was  then  found  in  some  Mediterranean  cults,52  Rudolf  Bultmann 
rightly  notes  that  Jesus  was  “far  removed”  from  the  asceticism  which 
assumes  “that  the  material  world,  the  body,  the  senses,  are  evil.”53 

Indignation  over  sham  righteousness  is  another  point  on  which 
similarities  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  can  be  discovered.  “Let 
ravens  peck  out  the  eyes  of  the  hypocrites,”  thundered  an  early  Pharisee, 
“for  they  have  laid  waste  many  houses  of  men  in  dishonor  and  scattered 
them  in  their  lust.”54  It  was  probably  a  Pharisee  in  Jesus’  day  who  accused 
those  whose  “hands  and  minds  are  unclean  but  who  say,  ‘Do  not  touch  me 
lest  you  defile  me!’  ”55  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  included  the  “cunning 
knave”  and  “the  plague  of  the  Pharisees”  among  those  things  that  were 
ruining  the  world.56  In  the  Talmud  the  “knave”  is  identified  as  the  scribe 
who  applies  the  law  to  self  in  a  way  to  lighten  its  requirements,  but  inflicts  it 
in  a  more  burdensome  way  on  others.57  Of  the  seven  varieties  of  Pharisees 
that  are  described  in  the  Talmud,  only  two  are  considered  to  be  genuinely 
pious.58 

Jesus  heaped  scorn  on  Pharisees  who  appeared  morally  immaculate  on 
the  outside  but  were  inwardly  defiled.59  Ironically  Jesus  showed  his  own 
Pharisaic  spirit  in  those  shrill  judgments.60  For  that  party  was,  as  has  been 
shown,  quite  sensitive  to  and  disgusted  by  the  insincerity  of  some  of  its 
members.  In  a  similar  way  the  apostle  Peter  exposed  the  hypocrisy  of  a 
Christian  couple  and  the  apostle  Paul  opposed  the  same  sin  in  Peter.61  Such 

48Lev.  19:18. 

49Erubin  54a. 

50Sukkah  4  and  5. 

51  Mark  3:18-19;  8:34. 

52Cf.  W.  E.  Phipps,  Was  Jesus  Married?  (New  York,  1970),  pp.  120-123. 

S3R.  Bultmann,  Jesus  and  the  Word  (New  York,  1958),  p.  101. 

54 Psalms  of  Solomon  4,  22. 

55  Assumption  of  Moses  8, 9-10;  cf.  L.Finkelstein,  The  Pharisees  (Philadelphia.  1966),  p. 
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37 Jerusalem  Sotah  19a. 
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honest  internal  criticism  reveals  more  about  the  health  of  a  group  than 
about  its  sickness. 

Differences  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees 

The  main  difference  between  Jesus  and  the  general  outlook  of  the 
all-male  Pharisaic  party  can  be  discerned  in  the  way  they  treated 
outsiders — women,  gentiles,  and  the  am-ha-aretz.  The  haughtiness  of  the 
Pharisees  is  summed  up  in  the  prayer  of  Rabbi  Judah:  “Blessed  be  Thou  for 
not  having  made  me  a  gentile,  a  woman,  or  an  ignoramus.”62 

During  the  century  when  the  Pharisaic  party  originated,  a  Jerusalem 
scribe  ridiculed  women  in  a  way  that  was  to  become  typical  of  the 
Pharisees.  Jesus  ben  Sirach  charged:  “Woman  is  the  origin  of  sin,  and  it  is 
through  her  that  we  all  die.  Do  not  leave  a  leaky  cistern  to  drip  or  allow  a 
bad  wife  to  say  what  she  likes.  If  she  does  not  accept  her  control,  divorce 
her  and  send  her  away.”  Ben  Sirach’s  antifeminism  continues:  “Out  of 
clothes  comes  the  moth,  and  out  of  woman  comes  wickedness.  A  man  s 
wickedness  is  better  than  a  woman’s  goodness;  it  is  woman  who  brings 
shame  and  disgrace.”63  Hillel  commented,  “The  more  women,  the  more 
witchcrafts.”64  The  school  of  Hillel,  noting  that  the  Mosaic  law  permitted  a 
man  to  divorce  his  wife  if  “he  finds  something  obnoxious  about  her, 
maintained  that  even  the  spoiling  of  a  dish  of  food  was  sufficient  grounds 
for  a  man  to  write  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorcement  and  oust  her  from  his 
house.65  Some  other  rabbis  argued  that  divorce  should  be  permitted  if  a 
wife  scolds  so  loudly  inside  her  house  that  the  neighbors  hear  her  voice,  or 
if  she  goes  out  with  her  hair  unbound.66  Wives  accused  of  infidelity ,  but  not 
their  sexual  partners,  were  subjected  to  a  terrifying  ordeal.67 

Josephus,  who  belonged  to  the  Pharisaic  party ,  stated  that  woman  is 
in  all  things  inferior  to  man.”68  Due  to  the  imputation  of  lower  status  to 
women,  families  occasionally  treated  unwanted  daughters  in  an  undig¬ 
nified  manner.  A  father  could  sell  his  female  child  into  slavery.69  A  recur¬ 
ring  theme  in  the  Mishnah  is  that  only  males  should  be  educated.  One 
tractate  says:  “Let  your  house  be  a  meeting-place  for  the  sages,  and  sit 
amid  the  dust  at  their  feet  and  thirstily  drink  in  their  words. ...  He  that  talks 
much  with  women  brings  evil  upon  himself  and  neglects  the  study  of  the 
Law  and  in  the  end  will  occupy  a  place  in  hell.”70  Teaching  a  daughter 


41 Tosephla  Berakoth  7,  18. 
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knowledge  of  the  Law  was  reckoned  to  be  as  bad  as  teaching  her  lechery  P 1 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  shared  the  Pharisaic  view  of  female 
inferiority.  He  saw  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  story  not  that  woman  was  the 
source  of  sin  but  that  she  was  half  of  the  marital  whole.72  The  story  of  Jesus 
and  the  adulterous  woman  displays  his  rejection  of  the  double  standard  in 
sexual  morality.73  He  was  willing  to  teach  women  and  he  accepted  them  in 
his  traveling  band.74 

Jesus  advocated  life-long  marriage  of  those  whom  “God  has  joined 
together”  in  contrast  to  the  prevailing  system  in  which  only  the  husband 
had  the  right  to  divorce  a  displeasing  spouse.75  His  sentiments  were  akin  to 
those  of  the  post-exilic  prophet  who  pronounced  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
“I  hate  divorce!”  to  the  faithless  man  who  had  broken  his  “covenant”  with 
“the  wife  of  his  youth.”76 

The  Pharisees  commonly  separated  themselves  from  non-Jews  and 
believed  that  God  would  segregate  gentiles  from  faithful  Jews  in  the  life 
after  death.  Intense  hatred  is  expressed  in  the  mishnaic  injunction  that  “an 
Israelite  may  not  aid  a  gentile  woman  in  childbirth  since  she  would  be 
assisting  to  bring  to  birth  a  child  for  idolatry.”77  With  similar  fanaticism 
Rabbi  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  proclaimed :  “  No  gentile  will  ha ve  a  part  in  the 
world  to  come.”78 

Jesus  was  raised  in  an  environment  in  which  gentiles  were  not  ap¬ 
preciated.  Yet,  if  we  assume,  with  Luke,  that  he  grew  religiously  and 
socially,  then  it  is  likely  that  his  development  involved  internalizing  a 
prophetic  outlook  which  advocated  breaking  away  from  ethnic  exclusive¬ 
ness  in  order  to  become  “a  light  to  the  gentiles.”79  This,  at  least,  is  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  spisode  regarding  Jesus’  confrontation 
with  a  Phoenician  woman.80  After  an  initial  impulsive  rejection  of  the 
gentile  “dog,”  he  came  to  realize  that  she  was  as  worthy  of  his  concern  as 
his  fellow  Jews.  In  this  experience  Jesus  enlarged  his  sense  of  mission  even 
as  Peter’s  later  confrontation  with  Cornelius  caused  the  apostle  to  break 
down  some  of  his  cultural  prejudices.81  On  another  occasion  Jesus  was 
“astounded”  by  the  concern  of  a  Roman  centurion  and  admitted  that  he 
had  not  found  such  faith  among  his  own  people.82  Also,  the  heroes  of  a 
parable  and  an  episode  in  Luke  are  non-Jewish  Samaritans.83 
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In  addition  to  fraternizing  with  gentiles  and  with  women,  Jesus  was  also 
different  from  the  Pharisees  in  his  relationship  with  those  Jewish  men  who 
did  not  follow  the  oral  traditions  scrupulously.  He  would  not  have  accepted 
the  rule  that  “a  Pharisee  may  not  eat  with  an  am-ha-aretz."a 4  His  attitude 
stood  in  bold  relief  to  that  of  Rabbi  Yannai  who  invited  a  stranger  to  dine  in 
his  home.  The  guest,  when  requested  to  return  thanks,  confessed  that  he 
did  not  know  any  prayers.  The  rabbi  then  told  him  to  repeat  after  him:  “A 
dog  has  eaten  the  bread  of  Yannai.”85  Jesus  lampooned  the  type  of  person 
who  prayed  like  this: 

I  thank  you,  O  Lord,  my  God,  that  you  have  set  my  lot  with  those  who 
sit  in  the  house  of  learning,  and  not  with  those  who  sit  at  the  streetcor- 
ners.  I  and  they  rise  early— I  to  the  words  of  the  Torah,  but  they  to 
things  of  no  account.  I  and  they  labor,  but  I  labor  and  receive  a  reward 
while  they  labor  and  receive  no  reward.  I  and  they  run— I  to  the  life  of 
the  world  to  come,  but  they  to  the  pit  of  destruction.86 

Jesus  the  Prophet 

The  fact  that  Jesus  had  some  significant  disagreements  with  the  general 
position  of  the  Pharisees  can  best  be  understood  by  investigating  his 
prophetic  outlook.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  ministry 
Jesus  thought  of  himself  as  a  prophet.  The  vision  and  voice  that  he  received 
at  his  baptism  was  similar  to  the  “call”  experienced  by  some  Israelite 
prophets.87  According  to  Luke,  Jesus  adopted  Isaiah’s  manifesto  as  his 
own,  referred  to  himself  as  a  prophet,  and  defended  his  acceptance  of 
gentiles  by  demonstrating  that  his  outlook  was  like  that  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha.88  Toward  the  end  of  his  ministry  he  announced,  “It  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  should  perish  away  from  Jerusalem.”89  Whereas  Jesus  seemed 
quite  reluctant  to  declare  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  he  showed  no  such 
reluctance  to  calling  himself  a  prophet. 

Jesus’  self-consciousness  of  having  a  prophet’s  role  corresponded  with 
his  public  image.  Some  Galileans  described  Jesus  as  “a  prophet  like  one  of 
the  old  prophets”  and  exclaimed,  “A  great  prophet  has  arisen  among 
us!”90  The  Passover  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem  hailed  Jesus  as  a  prophet,  and 
one  of  his  disciples  there  referred  to  him  as  “a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and 
word  before  God  and  all  the  people.”91  In  John’s  Gospel,  as  well  as  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  Jesus  is  frequently  called  a  prophet.92 

84 Tosephta  Shabbath  I,  15;  cf.  Berakoth  43b;  Luke  5:29-30;  15:2. 
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The  biblical  test  for  the  true  prophet  is  whether  or  not  his  or  her 
prophecy  comes  to  pass  in  accord  with  God’s  purposes.93  Hence,  the 
Gospel  writers  thought  that  the  genuineness  of  Jesus  was  enhanced  by  the 
fulfillment  of  his  predictions.  They  held  that  he  forecasted  with  accuracy 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  failure  of  Peter,  his  own  rejection  by  religious 
leaders,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.94 

That  Jesus  should  be  recognized  as  a  prophet  is  quite  significant,  for 
most  of  his  Jewish  contemporaries  assumed  that  the  era  of  prophetic 
revelation  had  ended.95  Montefiore  points  out  that  rabbis  of  Jesus’  day 
“were  not  called  prophets,  and  they  could  not  properly  have  been  called 
so. . . .  Hillel  was  ever  the  servant  of  the  Law,  never  its  judge.”96  The 
cessation  of  prophecy  is  affirmed  in  one  of  the  last  of  the  prophetic  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  hope  is  also  expressed  in  those  books  for  its 
revival.97  This  expectation  continued  in  extra-biblical  Jewish  writings  of 
the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  coming  of  Jesus.98  Attention  was 
focused  on  what  God  said  through  Moses  to  the  people:  “I  will  raise  up  for 
them  a  prophet  like  you  from  among  their  brethren;  I  will  put  my  words  in 
his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  to  them  all  that  I  command  him.”99  Jesus  is 
presumed  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  that  scripture  at  several  places  in  the  New 
Testament.'00 

It  was  due  to  the  revival  of  prophetic  revelation  in  Jesus  that  his 
contemporaries  observed  that  he  taught  “as  one  that  had  authority  and  not 
as  the  scribes.”10'  As  we  have  seen,  Jesus  was  gifted  at  quoting  scripture 
and  interpreting  it  in  a  scribal  manner,  but  he  was  also  aware  of  being  a 
direct  spokesperson  for  God.  Consequently,  he  was  bold  to  state  views  that 
were  independent  of,  and  even  contradictory  to,  written  authority.  We 
know  of  no  other  Pharisee  who  had  the  audacity  to  counter  Moses’  basic 
“eye  for  an  eye”  maxim  with  the  principle  that  loving  concern  toward 
adversaries  should  completely  replace  any  type  of  retribution.  Jesus,  in  the 
spirit  of  Hosea,  rejected  the  Mosaic  law  that  did  not  permit  marital  recon¬ 
ciliation  after  a  husband  had  rashly  divorced  his  wife.'02  “But  I  say  to 
you,”  a  repeated  phrase  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  displays  that  Jesus 
occasionally  substituted  personal  authority  for  biblical  authority.  The 
former  is  firsthanded,  whereas  the  latter  is  indirect,  derived  from  the 
witnesses  of  earlier  times. 
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Jesus  renewed  the  prophetic  polemic  against  ceremonial  religion,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  Pharisees  had,  in  general,  been  too  lax  in  fulfilling  the 
stringent  moral  dimension  of  prophetic  Judaism.  Micah  had  epitomized  the 
prophetic  message  in  asserting  that  it  was  unacceptable  to  substitute  sacri¬ 
ficial  offerings  for  just  actions,  steadfast  love,  and  humility  before  God.103 
But  many  of  the  Pharisees  allowed  petty  rituals  to  take  priority  over  ethical 
obligations.  They  warned,  for  example,  that  “he  who  fails  to  take  seriously 
the  handwashing  ceremony  will  perish  from  the  earth.”104  On  the  other 
hand,  “whoever  has  phylacteries  on  his  body,  the  fringe  of  his  garment, 
and  the  mezuzah  on  his  door  may  be  presumed  to  be  safe  from  committing  i 
sin.”105 

It  seems  that  many  Pharisees  were  so  busy  adding  detailed  applications 
to  the  Mosaic  code-4hat  its  broad  principles  were  being  overlooked. 
Josephus  states:  “The  Pharisees  have  delivered  to  the  people  a  great  many 
observances  by  succession  from  their  fathers,  which  are  not  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses.”106  The  Mishnah  likewise  indicates  that  one  of  their  main  j 
aims  was  “to  make  a  fence  around  the  Law.”107  The  devout  were  not  only  j 

to  carry  out  the  613  commandments  of  the  Pentateuch  but  also  were  to  j 

observe  the  voluminous  more  recent  specific  formulations  of  those  laws.  j 

Casuistry  regarding  the  Sabbath  is  the  best  illustration  of  this  tendency.  \ 

The  Mosaic  inunction  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  was  considered  too  vague. 

Hence  the  Mishnah  lists  thirty-nine  types  of  prohibited  work,  including  I 
tying  and  loosening  a  knot.  Arguments  are  then  considered  on  how  pre¬ 
cisely  to  define  a  knot.'08  ; 

The  Gospels  indicate  that  Jesus  was  indebted  to  the  oral  interpretations  ! 

of  the  Pharisees.  Luke  reports  that  Jesus  “went  to  the  synagogue,  as  his  j 
custom  was,  on  the  sabbath  day.”109  It  was  “the  tradition  of  the  elders,” 
not  the  law  of  Moses,  that  gave  sanction  to  such  conduct.110  Yet  he 
exercised  independent  judgment  on  which  traditions  to  uphold.  He  ap¬ 
proved  of  saying  a  blessing  before  meals,  as  the  Mishnah  prescribes, 1 1 1  but  j 
rejected  the  handwashing  ritual.112  Also,  Jesus  discarded  the  picayune 
regulations  which  prohibited  people  from  plucking  enough  grain  on  the 
Sabbath  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 1 1 3  He  argued  that  human  need  should  take 
priority  over  cultic  custom  by  citing  the  example  of  David.  After  fleeing  to 


101  Micah  6:6-8. 

^  Sot  ah  4b;  Eduyoth  5,  6. 
l0SMenahoth  43b. 

,0*Josephus,  Antiquities  13,  10,  6. 
l01Aboth  1,1. 
l09Shabbath  7,  2;  15,  1-2. 

,09Luke  4: 16. 

l,0Cf.  Josephus,  Against  Apion  2,  7. 
1,1  Mark  7:41,  14:22;  Berakoth  3,  3-4. 
"’Mark  7:1-5. 
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Nob  a  priest  gave  David  consecrated  bread  to  eat,  even  though  it  was 
unusual  for  a  common  man  to  receive  such. 1 14  In  contrast  to  the  prevailing 
heavy  “yoke  of  the  law,”115  Jesus  announced,  “My  yoke  is  easy  and  my 
burden  is  light.”'*6 

To  explain  why  Jesus  violated  some  Pharisaic  traditions,  Matthew 
twice  places  on  Jesus’  lips  the  words  of  Hosea. 1 17  “I  desire  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice”  is  a  summarizing  oracle  of  that  prophet.  Jesus,  like  Hosea,  had 
little  interest  in  temple  sacrifice.  Both  criticized  the  corrupt  priesthood  and 
focused  on  the  ethical  obligation  of  love.  Jesus  stated  his  priority  in  this 
way:  “Be  reconciled  to  your  brother  before  leaving  your  gift  at  the 
altar.”"8 

Conclusion 

It  is,  in  a  way,  unfortunate  that  the  oral  tradition  about  Jesus  was 
becoming  fixed  in  Palestine  at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  being  perse¬ 
cuted  by  Judaism.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  filled  with  accounts  of 
synagogue  and  Sanhedrin  attacks  on  the  infant  church.  Consequently,  the 
compilers  of  the  Gospels  were  disposed  to  emphasize  the  ways  in  which 
Jesus  differed  from  the  Pharisees  and  to  omit  or  play  down  those  episodes 
in  which  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  were  in  substantial  agreement.  Given  this 
start,  plus  the  continued  bitterness  between  the  church  and  the  synagogue 
throughout  the  Christian  era,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  has  been  little 
acknowledgment  in  the  two  communities  of  any  strong  positive  bonds 
between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees. 

The  caricature  of  the  Pharisees  by  Christians  is  as  absurd  as  that  of 
Jesus  in  the  Talmud.  There  he  is  alluded  to  as  a  bastard  and  a  sorcerer. 1 19  In 
a  parallel  manner  Matthew  Black,  a  distinguished  New  Testament  scholar, 
writing  in  a  highly  influential  work,  describes  Pharisaism  as  "a  sterile 
religion  of  codified  tradition.”120  A  religious  tradition  that  sired  medieval 
and  modem  Judaism  can  hardly  be  called  impotent!  Yet  Black’s  contem¬ 
porary  denigration  of  the  Pharisees  is  relatively  mild  compared  with  the 
diatribes  of  past  Christian  scholarship.  Alfred  Edersheim,  for  instance, 
wrote  a  widely  used  tome  which  attempts  to  show  “the  infinite  distance 
between  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  the  synagogue. ”121 


'"Mark  2:23-27. 

1,4 1  Sam.  21:1-6. 

UiAhoth  3,  5;  Berakoth  2,  2. 

"4Mt.  11:30. 

"7Mt.  9:13,  12:7;  Hosea  6:6. 

"•Mt.  5:24. 

n,Cf.  Klausner,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  pp.  22-31. 

'20"The  Pharisees,”  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (New  York,  1962). 

IJ,A.  Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  II  (New  York,  1900),  p.  15. 
This  book  was  reissued  by  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.  in  1972. 
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In  spite  of  the  acrimonious  historical  controversy  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  it  is  possible  to  detect  in  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  would  have 
agreed  with  this  succinct  description  of  the  Pharisees  written  by  Josephus: 
“The  Pharisees  are  a  group  of  Jews  who  have  the  reputation  of  excelling 
the  rest  of  their  nation  in  the  observance  of  religion.”122  Regarding  the 
Pharisees,  Jesus  told  his  disciples  to  “Practice  and  observe  whatever  they 
tell  you.”123  He  endorsed  the  Pharisaic  belief  that  the  Shema  and  the 
neighbor-love  commandments  were  of  central  importance  in  the  Torah. 1 24 

Christians  are  quick  to  point  out  that  Jesus  frequently  indulged  in 
conscious  exaggeration,  such  as  when  he  commanded  his  followers  to 
pluck  out  their  eyes  if  that  should  reduce  the  stimulus  to  sin. 125  But  they  are 
slower  to  recognize  ludicrous  hyperbole  when  he  tells  of  the  synogogue- 
goer  who  tooted  a  trumpet  before  contributing  to  charity.126  Surely  Jesus 
did  not  think  the  typical  Pharisee  was  unaware  of  his  sins  and  prayed: 
“God,  I  think  you  that  I  am  not  like  other  men,  extortioners,  unjust, 
adulterers,  or  even  like  this  tax  collector.  I  fast  twice  a  week,  I  give  tithes  of 
all  that  I  get.”127  Actually  the  dominant  group  of  Pharisees  condemned 
haughty  pride  and  endorsed  the  same  moral  that  is  given  at  the  conclusion 
of  Jesus’  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  tax  collector.128  The  Talmud 
states:  “The  school  of  Hillel  teaches  you  that  he  who  humbles  himself  the 
Ijjrd  raises  up,  and  he  who  exalts  himself  the  Lord  humbles;  greatness 
flees  him  who  seeks  greatness;  greatness  may  follow  him  who  flees  from 
greatness.”129 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  paper  that  Jesus  had  both  basic  agree¬ 
ments  and  disagreements  with  some  general  Pharisaic  beliefs  and  attitudes. 
This  can  best  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  was  a  Pharisee  who  engaged  in 
intense  interaction  with  other  Pharisees.  That  party  tolerated  considerable 
diversity  within  its  ranks,  for  the  opposition  between  Hillelites  and  Sham- 
maites  was  quite  wide  on  some  issues.  Jesus  agreed  with  Shammai  in 
rejecting  easy  divorce  and  with  Hillel  in  rejecting  harsh  punishment.  Yet, 
on  other  issues,  he  championed  fresh  viewpoints  independent  from  either. 

Jesus  was  like  the  resourceful  scribe  whom  he  commended  as  being 
able  to  "bring  out  of  his  treasure  what  is  new  and  what  is  old.” 130  On  the 
one  hand  he  rejected  the  view  that  “the  older,  the  better”  is  as  true  for 
religion  as  for  wine.131  On  the  other  hand  he  defended  but  few  novel  ideas 

122 Josephus,  Wars  1,  5,  2. 

*»Mt.  23:3. 

!2«Mt!  22:34-40;  Mark  12:28-34;  Luke  !0:2$-28;  cf.  I.  Abrahams,  Studies  in  Pharisaism 
and  the  Gospels  (New  York,  1967),  pp.  18-29. 

'“Mt.  5:29. 

'“Mt.  6:2. 

1,7  Luke  18:11-12. 

,MCf.  Moore,  Judaism  11,  pp.  273-275. 

'» Erubin  13b. 

,J0Mt.  13:52. 

111  Luke  5:39. 
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that  had  not  been  accepted  by  at  least  some  of  the  Pharisees.  He,  like  his 
prophetic  antecedents,  carried  on  a  lover’s  quarrel  with  the  traditions  of  his 
people.  Hence,  to  argue  that  Jesus  could  not  have  been  a  Pharisee  because 
of  his  polemics  against  the  Pharisees  is  no  more  plausible  than  to  maintain 
that  Jeremiah  could  not  have  been  a  patriot  because  he  was  a  caustic  critic 
of  the  prevailing  conduct  of  the  Judean  people.  Those  two  prophets  re¬ 
garded  themselves  as  purifiers — as  tearing  down  in  order  to  rebuild  the 
group  from  which  they  came — even  though  some  of  their  leaders  thought  of 
them  as  traitors  and  wanted  them  liquidated. 

Study  and  Discussion  Questions 

1 .  With  which  specific  groups  of  his  own  day  and  country  other  than  the  Pharisees  has  Jesus 
been  said  to  have  had  affinities?  Do  you  find  any  of  the  alleged  affinities  plausible? 
Discuss. 

2.  To  what  factors  does  the  author  attribute  the  popular  appeal  of  the  Pharisaic  party  in  the 
time  of  Jesus? 

3.  According  to  the  author,  what  two  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Pharisaic  party  were 
championed  by  Jesus?  Discuss  what  other  similarities  the  author  finds  between  the 
teachings  of  the  Pharisees  and  those  of  Jesus. 

4.  What,  in  the  author's  view,  was  the  main  difference  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees? 
Discuss. 

5.  Why  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  women  remarkable  for  his  time?  Does  his  attitude 
suggest  any  contemporary  church  applications? 

6.  Discuss  how  the  author  explains  the  significant  disagreements  between  Jesus  and  the 
Pharisees. 

7.  How  would  you  respond  to  those  who  say  that  Jesus*  criticisms  of  the  Pharisees  show  that 
he  could  not  have  been  one  of  their  party? 


Excerpt  from  the  1964  Instruction  of  the  Reman  Pontifical  Biblical 
Commission.  ' 


THE  HISTORICAL  TRUTH  OF  THE  GOSPELS 

VI.  2.  To  judge  properly  concerning  the  reliability  of  what 

Is  transmitted  In  the  Gospels,  the  Interpreter  should  pay  urewB 

diligent  attention  to  the  three  stages  of  tradition  by  Which  STAGES 

the  doctrine  and  the  life  of  Jesus  have  come  down  to  us. 

VII.  Christ  our  Lord  joined  to  Himself  chosen  disciples, ^ 

(Mk  3:14;  Lk  6:13)  saw  His  deeds,  heard  His  words,  and  this  way 


were  equipped  to  be  witnesses  of  His  life  and  doctrine. 8 
(Lk  24:48;  Jn  15.27;  Acts  1:8;  10:39;  13:31.)  When  the  Lord  (1) 

was  orally  explaining  His  doctrine.  He  followed  the  modes  of  MINISTRY 

reasoning  and  of  exposition  which  were  In  vogue  at  the  time.  OF 

He  accoamodated  Himself  to  the  mentality  of  His  listeners  and  JESUS 


saw  to  It  that  what  He  taught  was  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind  . 
and  easily  remembered  by  the  disciples.  These  men  understood 
the  miracles  and  other  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus  correctly 
as  deeds  performed  or  designed  that  men  might  believe  In 
Christ  through  them,  and  embrace  with  faith  the  doctrine  of 
salvation. 

VIII.  The  apostles  proclaimed  above  all  the  death  and 

resurrection  of  the  Lord,  as  they  bore  witness  to  Jesus. 9  (2) 

(Lk  24:44-48;  Acts  2:32;  3:15;  5:30-32.)  They  faithfully  APOSTOLIC 

explained  His  life  and  words, 10  (Acts  10:36-41)  while  taking  PREACHING 

into  account  in  their  method  of  preaching  the  circumstances 

In  which  their  listeners  found  themselves . H  (Compare  Acts 

13:16-41  with  Acts  17:22-31.)  After  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead 

and  His  divinity  was  clearly  perceived, l£  (Acts  10:36-41)  ~ 

faith,  far  from  destroying  the  memory  of  what  had  transpired, 

rather  confirmed  it,  because  their  faith  rested  on  the  things 

which  Jesus  did  and  taught. 13  (Acts  2:22;  10:37-39.)  Nor  was 

He  changed  into  a  "mythical"  person  and  His  teaching  deformed 

in  consequence  of  the  worship  which  the  disciples  from  that 

time  on  paid  Jesus  as  the  Lord  and  the  Sop  of  God.  On  the 

other  hand,  there  Is  no  reason  to  deny  that  the  apostles  passed 

on  to  their  listeners  what  was  really  said  and  done  by  the  Lord 

with  that  fuller  understanding  which  they  enjoyed, 14  (jn  2:22; 

12:16;  11:51-52;  cf.  14:26,  16:12-13;  5:39)  having  been  In¬ 
structed  by  the  glorious  events  of  the  Christ  and  taught  by 
the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 15  (Jn  14:26;  16:13)  So, 
just  as  Jesus  Himself  after  His  resurrection  "interpreted  to 
them"16  (Lk  24:27)  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as 
His  own, 1/  (Lk  24:44-45;  Acts  1:3.)  they  too  interpreted  His 
words  and  deeds  according  to  the  needs  of  the ip  listeners. 

"Devoting  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  "18  (Acts  6:4) 
they  preached  and  made  use  of  various  modes  of  speaking  which 
were  suited  to  their  own  purpose  and  the  mentality  of  their 
listeners.  For  they  were  debtors!?  (I  Cor  9:19-23)  "to  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  to  the  wise  and  the  foolish. "20  (Rom  1:14.) 


But  these  modes  of  speaking  with  which  the  preachers  proclaimed 
Christ  must  be  distinguished  and  (properly)  assessed:  Catecheses, 
stories,  testimonia,  hymns,  doxologles,  prayers — and  other 
literary  forms  of  this  sort  which  were  In  Sacred  Scripture  and 
were  accustomed  to  be  used  by  men  of  that  time. 

IX.  This  primitive  instruction,  which  was  at  first  passed 

on  by  word  of  mouth  and  then  In  writing- -for  It  soon  happened 
that  many  tried  "to  compile  a  narrative  of  the  things"21 
(Lk  1:1)  which  concerned  the  Lord  Jesus — was  committed  to 
writing  by  the  sacred  authors  In  four  Gospels  for  the  benefit 
of  the  churches,  with  a  method  suited  to  the  peculiar  purpose 
which  each  (author)  set  for  himself.  From  the  many  things 
handed  down  they  selected  some  things,  reduced  others  to  a 
synthesis,  (still)  others  they  explicated  as  they  kept  In  mind 
the  situation  of  the  churches.  With  every  (possible)  means 
they  sought  that  their  readers  might  become  aware  of  the 
reliability22  1:4)  of  those  words  by  which  they  had  been 
instructed.  Indeed,  from  iriiat  they  had  received  the  sacred 
writers  above  all  selected  the  things  which  were  suited  to 
the  various  situation  of  the  faithful  and  to  the  purpose  which 
they  had  in  mind,  and  adapted  their  narration  of  them  to  the 
same  situations  and  purpose.  Since  the  meaning  of  a  statement 
also  depends  on  the  sequence,  the  Evangelists,  in  passing  on 
the  words  and  deeds  of  our  Savior,  explained  these  now  in  one 
context,  now  in  another,  depending  on  (their)  usefulness  to 
the  readers.  Consequently,  let  the  exegete  seek  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  intended  by  the  Evangelist  in  narrating  a  saying  or  a  deed 
in  a  certain  way  or  in  placing  it  in  a  certain  context.  For 
the  truth  of  the  story  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  fact 
that  the  Evangelists  relate  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Lord 
in  a  different  order (cf.  John  Chrysostom,  Horn.  In  Matth. 

1,  3  Pg.  57,  16-17)  and  express  his  saving  not  literally  but 
differently,  while  preserving  (their)  sensed  (Augustine, 

De  consensu  Evangellstarum  2,  12,  28  [PI  34,  1090-91;  CSEL  43, 
127-29])  For,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  "It  is  quite  probable 
that  each  Evangelist  believed  it  to  have  been  his  duty  to 
recount  what  he  had  to  in  that  order  in  which  it  pleased  God 
to  suggest  it  to  his  memory- -in  those  things  at  least  in 
which  the  order,  whether  it  be  this  or  that, detracts  in  nothing 
from  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Gospel.  But  why  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  apportions  individually  to  each  one  as  He  wills, 25 
(I  Cor  12:11)  and  who  therefore  undoubtedly  also  governed  and 
ruled  the  minds  of  the  holy  (writers)  in  recalling  what  they 
were  to  write  because  of  the  pre-eminent  authority  which  the 
books  were  to  enjoy,  permitted  one  to  compile  his  narrative 
in  this  way,  and  another  in  that,  anyone  with  pious  diligence 
may  seek  the  reason  and  with  divine  aid  will  be  able  to  find 
it. "26  (De  consensu  Evangellstarum  2,  21  51-52  [PL  34,  1102; 

CSEL  ,153]) 

X.  Unless  the  exegete  pays  attention  to  all  these  things  which 
pertain  to  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Gospels  and  makes 
proper  use  of  all  the  laudable  achievements  of  recent  research. 


he  will  not  fulfil  hie  task  of  probing  into  what  the  sacred 
writers  Intended  and  what  they  really  said.  From  the  results 
of  the  new  investigations  it  is  apparent  that  the  doctrine  and 
the  life  of  Jesus  were  not  simply  reported  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  being  remembered,  but  were  "preached"  so  as  to  offer  the  Church 
a  basis  of  faith  and  of  morals.  The  interpreter  (then),  by  tire¬ 
lessly  scrutinizing  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists,  will  be 
able  to  illustrate  more  profoundly  the  perennial  theological 
value  of  the  Gospels  and  bring  out  clearly  how  necessary 
important  the  Church's  Interpretation  is. 
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The  Ministry  in  the 
New  Testament 

by 

Reginald  H.  Fuller 
SUMMARY 

Modern  biblical  scholarship  has  called  into  question  the  pre¬ 
suppositions  of  traditional  Anglican  apologetic  for  episcopacy. 
Acts  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  evidence  not  for  Paul,  whose 
Churches  had  purely  charismatic  ministries,  but  witness  to  the 
“early  catholic”  development  of  an.  ordered  ministry,  a  devel¬ 
opment  not  completed  until  after  the  New  Testament  period. 
Episcopacy  (and  also  the  recognition  of  the  priestly  character 
of  the  ministry)  must  now  be  justified  in  terms  of  legitimate 
development. 

Modem  critical  scholarship  recognizes  that  the  New 
Testament  is  a  pluralistic  book.  The  various  authors  do 
not  speak  with  a  single  voice  on  any  topic,  save  on  their 
central  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  saving  act  of  God. 
Besides  the  variety  of  individual  authors,  there  are  three 
main  strata  in  the  New  Testament  writings:  the  Jesus 
tradition,  the  apostolic  age,  and  —  as  modem  critical 
scholarship  is  making  increasingly  clear  (pseudonymity 
and  later  dating)  —  the  subapostolic  age.  The  Jesus  tra¬ 
dition  does  not  directly  concern  us  for  the  history  of  the 
ministry  in  the  New  Testament  period,  but  the  other 
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two  strata  do.  The  apostolic  age  is  represented  by  the 
primitive  kerygmatic  materials  in  Acts  and  Paul,  by  the 
Pauline  homologoumena  (1  Thessalonians,  Galatians, 
1  and  2  Corinthians,  Philippians,  Philemon,  Romans) , 
by  the  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic  modifications  and  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  Jesus  tradition  in  the  oral  stage  prior  to 
the  written  Gospels,  and  —  right  at  the  fringe  of  the 
apostolic  age  —  by  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  The  subapostolic 
age  (which  I  date  roughly  from  70  to  125)  is  represented 
in  the  New  Testament  by  the  Pauline  antilegomena 
(Colossians,  Ephesians,  Hebrews,  and  the  catholic  epis¬ 
tles),  by  the  Evangelists’  redaction  in  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  by  the  compositional  elements  in  the  Johan- 
nine  literature. 

The  Earliest  Community 

The  Jerusalem  church  came  into  being  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Peter  and  the  Twelve;  the  church  spread  beyond 
Jerusalem  prior  to  Paul  through  the  witness  of  “all  the 
apostoloi ”  (1  Corinthians  15:7).  Their  precise  relation 
to  the  Twelve,  whether  identical,  overlapping  or  distinct, 
is  unclear.  In  my  view  they  are  overlapping.  It  was 
Paul’s  understanding  of  his  apostolic  task  that  he  should 
found  churches.  Some  communities  no  doubt  came  into 
existence  without  direct  apostolic  foundation  (e.g.,  the 
Hellenistic  communities  founded  after  Stephen’s  martyr¬ 
dom,  and  the  Roman  community  before  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  in  48).  Such  foundations  may  be  regarded 
as  extensions  of  the  missions  of  the  apostles.  The  people 
who  founded  them  were  dependent  on  the  apostles  for 
the  gospel,  which  focussed  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the  escha¬ 
tological  act  of  God  to  which  the  Twelve  and  all  the 
apostles  were  accredited  witnesses.  Later  on,  apostles 
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show  up  at  churches  which  were  founded  as  extensions 
of  their  mission  (e.g.,  Peter,  Barnabas,  and  Paul  at  An¬ 
tioch;  Paul  and  —  probably  —  Peter  at  Rome) .  Paul  as 
an  apostle  continued  to  exercise  oversight  over  the 
churches  he  founded  by  visits  and  correspondence. 

The  government  and  ongoing  ministry  in  the  local 
communities  during  the  apostolic  age  presents  a  com¬ 
plex  and  opaque  picture.  At  Jerusalem,  James  came  to 
exercise  a  quasi-monarchical  authority  over  a  “sanhe¬ 
drin”  of  elders  on  the  Jewish  model,  and  no  doubt  this 
sanhedrin  pattern  was  copied  in  other  communities  of 
the  Jewish  mission  (cf.  James  5: 14) .  But  in  the  period 
covered  by  Acts  the  functions  of  this  “sanhedrin”  seem 
to  have  been  governmental  and  administrative.  How  the 
ministry  of  word  and  sacrament  was  performed  in  the 
Palestinian  communities  at  this  period  is  unclear.  But  if 
the  indirect  hints  of  the  special  Matthean  material  can 
be  taken  as  evidence,  it  would  have  been  performed  by 
prophets  and  teachers  (Matthew  7 : 15;  23:8)).  At  Anti¬ 
och,  a  mixed  community,  partly  Jewish  and  partly  Gen¬ 
tile,  prophets  and  teachers  evidently  exercised  both 
governmental  and  pastoral-liturgical  functions  (Acts 
13:1-3),  which  appears  to  be  old  tradition  being  con¬ 
trary  to  Luke’s  redactional  presentation  of  ministries. 

The  Pauline  Communities 

In  the  Pauline  churches  charismatic  ministries  seem 
to  have  been  the  norm.  The  evidence  about  this  is  dear¬ 
est  in  1  Corinthians  12-14  which  presents  us  with  a  wel¬ 
ter  of  charismatics.  Listed  numerically  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance  (1  Corinthians  12:28f)  are  apostles,  prophets 
and  teachers,  whose  functions  seem  to  have  been  exer¬ 
cised  in  a  more  or  less  permanent  basis  and  so  have 
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given  names  to  the  functionaries.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
apostles  in  this  list,  since  Paul  normally  uses  the  term 
for  an  accredited  witness  of  the  resurrection  appointed 
for  mission  in  a  resurrection  appearance.  Here  apostles 
are  creations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church.  I  believe  Paul 
\  is  here  using  the  word  in  a  different  sense.  These  apostles 

'  are  wandering  missionaries,  such  as  appeared  in  the 

Pauline  churches,  often  as  false  apostles  (2  Corinthi- 
I  ans).  They  are  probably  a  development  from  Antioch 

i  and  the  Hellenistic  missionaries  after  Stephen.1  The  fact 

that  they  were  so  often  false  apostles  led  to  their  even¬ 
tual  demise,  though  there  is  evidence  for  their  continued 
existence  in  Revelation  and  Didache.  The  prophets  and 
i  teachers  we  have  already  noticed  at  Antioch,  and  they 

!  appear  again  here  (cf.  Romans  12:6-7)  .  As  the  discus- 

j  sion  in  1  Corinthians  12-14  indicates,  prophets  were 

responsible  for  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  liturgical 
leadership,  including  the  recitation  of  the  eucharistic 
prayer  (1  Corinthians  14:16;  Paul  finds  this  being  done 
in  tongues  at  Corinth,  but  would  prefer  it  to  be  done  by 
intelligible  prophecy).  Teachers  would  be  responsible 

i  for  handing  on  catechetical  tradition  (cf.  Romans  6: 17) . 

!  At  Corinth  the  governmental  functions  (helps,  govern¬ 

ments)  were  on  a  different  level.  This  in  indicated  by 
two  facts:  first,  they  are  not  enumerated  “first,”  “sec¬ 
ond”  and  “third”  as  the  primary  charismata,  and  second, 
they  are  designated  as  charismata,  not  by  the  personal 
functionaries  who  exercise  them.  This  suggests  that  such 
functions  were  performed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  At  Philip¬ 
pi  things  were  different.  There  Paul  addresses  “bishops 
and  deacons.”  Evidently  in  this  community,  unlike  Cor¬ 
inth,  governmental  and  administrative  functions  har¬ 
dened  into  quasi-permanent  offices.*  In  the  other  Pauline 
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communities  we  hear  of  people  who  exercised  leadership 
of  various  kinds.  We  would  probably  not  be  wrong  in 
inferring  from  the  highly  deliberate  and  systematic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  list  in  1  Corinthians  12,  that  these,  like  the 
functionaries  at  Philippi,  were  charismatics.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  traditional  view  as  enunciated  e.g.,  by  H.  J. 
Carpenter,  the  former  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  argued3 
that  1  Corinthians  12  merely  described  the  variety  of 
functions  in  the  one  body,  and  does  not  enumerate  eccle¬ 
siastical  offices.  The  deliberately  systematic  character  of 
the  charismatic  list  shows  otherwise.  Other  references 
to  ministry  in  the  Pauline  homologoumena  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  light  of  that  list,  not  vice  versa. 

Ordination  in  the  Apostolic  Age 

The  homologoumena  never  mention  ordination.  The 
inference  that  it  was  practiced  in  the  Pauline  churches 
rests  upon  Acts  14  and  20  and  the  Pastorals,  that  is,  evi¬ 
dence  which  according  to  modem  critical  opinion  comes 
from  the  subapostolic  age,  not  from  the  Pauline  period. 
It  would  seem  that  the  charismata  welled  up  as  it  were 
spontaneously  in  the  communities  (cf.  Stephen  as  in 
1  Corinthians  16: 15).  Such  a  view  was  rejected  by  Con¬ 
servative  Anglican  apologetic,  but  I  am  glad  that  it  finds 
support  from  that  critical  though  Catholic-minded  Epis¬ 
copalian  scholar.  Burton  Scott  Easton/ 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in 
the  Palestinian  communities,  the  elders  would  have  been 
ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  since  it  was  already 
Jewish  practice,*  though  this  is  admittedly  an  argument 
from  silence.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  elders  performed  governmental,  not  pastoral-litur¬ 
gical,  functions.  There,  too,  the  prophets  and  teachers 
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would  presumably  have  been  charismatic,  but  not  or¬ 
dained.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  strictly  pastoral-liturgical  functions,  at  least  in  the 
Pauline  communities,  which  is  all  we  know  about,  were 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  apostles. 

j  The  Subapostolic  Period 

;  In  turning  to  the  ministry  during  the  subapostolic  age, 

j  we  find  that  the  evidence  falls  into  two  main  groups,  an 
'  earlier  and  a  later.  The  earlier  group  consists  of  Ephe- 
•  sians,  Hebrews,  1  Peter  1-4: 11;  the  later  group  of  1  Peter 
4: 12-end,  Acts  and  Pastorals. 

The  Earlier  Subapostolic  Writings 

.  We  have  already  noted  a  certain  hardening  of  ecclesi- 

!  astical  office  in  the  bishops  and  deacons  of  Philippians 

|  1:1  towards  the  end  of  the  Pauline  period.  This  tendency 

is  further  mirrored  in  an  early  deutero-Pauline  charis¬ 
matic  list,  namely  Ephesians  4: 11-16,  which  is  clearly 
modeled  on  the  Pauline  lists  (1  Corinthians  12:28,  Ro¬ 
mans  12 :  6f ) .  It  is  similarly  systematic,  featuring  the  pre- 
>  eminent  charismata  by  connecting  particles,  men  ...de 
I  ...  de.  But  there  are  changes.  The  charismata  are  now 
the  gifts  of  the  ascended  Christ,  not  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
Church.  There  is  a  change  in  the  items  in  the  list.  Apos¬ 
tles  are  still  first,  and  prophets  second,  but  the  third 
place  is  taken  by  evangelists,  while  what  was  originally 
the  third  item,  the  teachers,  is  now  placed  fourth  and  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  “shepherds.”  I  take  it  though  that  pas¬ 
tors  and  teachers  refer  to  a  single  office,  for  they  are  in¬ 
cluded  within  a  common  article.  Ephesians,  an  “early 
catholic”  writing,  looks  back  on  the  apostles  and  proph¬ 
ets  as  belonging  to  the  now  post-apostolic  age.  The 
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“evangelists”  will  be  immediate  successors  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  people  like  the  actual  authors  of  the  deutero-PavUine 
letters  and  of  the  catholic  epistles,  as  opposed  to  the 
apostolic  names  which  they  bear.  These  are  the  group 
whom  Bishop  Gore  designated  as  “apostolic  men.”  They  ; 
possess  authority  over  groups  of  churches,  and  can  j 

address  these  churches  over  the  heads  of  their  local  lead-  1 

ership,  and  over  the  local  leaders  themselves.  The  shep-  ! 

herds  and  teachers  form  the  local  leadership.  The  com-  j 

munity  addressed  in  this  letter  has  brought  together  the  j 

originally  separate  functions  for  teaching  and  govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  germ  of  the  presbuteroi 4  as  they  appear 
later  in  Acts  and  Pastorals.  Meanwhile,  the  minor  charis¬ 
mata  have  disappeared  from  the  picture  entirely. 

There  is  still  nothing  about  ordination  in  Ephesians:  \ 

the  ministries  are  still  freely  charismatic,  though  it  is  : 

now  the  ascended  Christ  who  appoints  them.  This  pre-  ' 

pares  the  way  for  the  emergence  of  ordination  for  the 
presbyter-bishops  as  we  shall  see  in  the  later  group  of 
subapostolic  writings. 

Hebrews,  though  its  evidence  is  scanty,  belongs  to  , 

roughly  the  same  stage  of  development  as  Ephesians,  1 

which  is  not  surprising  since  it  has  some  definite  rela-  J 

tion  with  the  deutero-Pauline  literature.  Hebrews  13: 17 
refers  to  the  “leaders”  ( hegoumenoi ) .  Here  a  personal 
description  of  a  church  office  is  intended.  There  are 
traces  of  this  term  applied  similarly  to  a  church  office  in 
Luke  22: 26,  the  remodelling  of  a  Jesus  saying  in  the  light 
of  developing  church  order.7  They  appear  in  early  cath¬ 
olic  writings  outside  the  New  Testament  (1  Clement, 
Hermas) .  All  the  emphasis  in  Hebrews  is  on  the  proper 
relation  of  the  leaders  to  the  “saints”  ( Hagioi ,  the  or-  \ 

dinary  members  of  the  community).*  Their  functions 
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include,  like  the  pastor-teachers  of  Ephesians,  both  min¬ 
istry  of  the  word  (13:37)  and  governmental-pastoral 
duties  (vs.  17),  i.e.,  the  care  of  souls.  This  church  office 
the  original  founders  also  shared  (cf.  fellow-elder  Peter 
in  1  Peter  5:1).  This  suggests  some  incipient  notion  of 
apostolic  succession.  Nothing  is  said  in  Hebrews  of  their 
charismatic  status.  Buchsel  comments:  “Whether  the 
leaders  are  chosen  by  the  community  or  appointed  by 
their  predecessors,  whether  they  are  charismatics  or  how 
they  are  related  to  the  charismatics . . .  remains  obscure. 
Their  authority  is  stressed,  but  it  resides  not  in  their 
persons  but  in  their  function:  they  must  give  account 
for  their  care  of  souls.”9  On  the  other  hand,  Otto  Michel 
in  his  commentary  on  Hebrews  (ad  loc)  observes  that 
the  way  in  which  their  authority  rests  upon  the  word 
they  proclaim  suggests  that  they  may  still  have  been 
free  charismatics,  though  not  of  the  fanatic  type.  In 
them  the  Spirit,  as  Paul  would  insist,  is  subject  to  the 
criterion  of  the  Word.  In  my  opinion,  the  leaders  of  He¬ 
brews  represent  a  transition  from  the  free  charismatic 
to  institutional  office. 

1  Peter  4: 11  comes  from  the  first  part  of  the  letter, 
which  was  probably  a  baptismal  homily.  It  follows  a 
common  pattern  in  concluding  an  eschatological  exhorta¬ 
tion,  together  with  an  admonition  to  the  local  ministry: 
This  is  still  fully  charismatic  (vs.  10:  “as  each  one  has 
received  the  charisma  ).  The  charismata  are  shared  by 
all  members  of  the  body.  Nevertheless,  the  only  charis¬ 
mata  about  which  the  writer  gives  specific  injunctions 
are  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  diakonia.  The  charis¬ 
mata  are  clearly  hardening  into  a  twofold  institutional 
ministry  of  the  word  and  of  diakonia.  We  are  thus  in  a 
transition  stage  between  the  Pauline  multiplicity  of 
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charismata,  and  a  two-fold  local  ministry  of  presbyter- 
bishops  and  deacons. 

The  Later  Subapostolic  Writings 
of  the  New  Testament 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  passage  from  1  Peter, 
which  we  have  just  examined,  with  a  passage  from  the 
later  part  of  the  letter,  which  serves  to  adapt  the  bap¬ 
tismal  homily  as  an  epistle.  The  passage  in  question  (1 
Peter  5: 1-4)  speaks  of  presbuteroi  (elders) .  But  it  does 
so  in  a  context  of  exhortations  to  older  and  younger 
members  of  the  church.  This  shows  the  patriarchal  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  term  presbuteroi.  The  sanhedrins  in  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Christian  communities  had  doubtless  been  patri¬ 
archal,  as  in  the  synagogue.  But  now,  as  the  injunction 
to  shepherd  the  flock  in  vs.  2  shows,  the  originally  patri- 
archally  conceived  presbyters  are  assuming  pastoral 
functions.  In  other  words,  the  presbyterate  has  become 
a  ministerial  office.  This  takes  us  a  little  further  than 
Ephesians  4,  where  there  were  teachers  and  shepherds, 
for  the  latter  have  now  been  fully  institutionalized 
as  presbuteroi.  Correspondingly,  the  local  congregation 
over  which  they  have  charge  is  called  a  “flock”  (vs.  3), 
and  significantly  the  exalted  Christ  is  called  the  archi- 
poimen,  the  chief  Shepherd.10  The  shepherds  are  under- 
shepherds  of  Christ,  agents  through  whom  his  shepherd¬ 
ing  is  made  visibly  and  effectively  present  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Such  a  development  of  thinking  would  seem  to 
imply  a  permanent,  institutionalized  type  of  ministry. 

Were  these  officers  ordained?  Perhaps  the  exhortation 
that  they  should  perform  their  office  “not  under  con¬ 
straint,  but  willingly”  (vs.  2)  suggests  this.  Being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  ordination,  they  might  have  regarded  them- 
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selves  as  conscripted  into  service!  “Not  for  sordid  finan¬ 
cial  gain”  (vs.  2)  suggests  that  they  were  paid  officers 
too  (cf.  Pastoral  epistles).  “Not  lording  it  over  the 
flock”  (vs.  3)  suggests  that  the  presbyters  exercised 
disciplinary  functions.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  word,  but  perhaps  the  author  who  added  the 
latter  part  intended  the  reader  to  apply  what  the  earlier 
part,  the  baptismal  homily,  had  said  (1  Peter  4:11) 
about  tiie  charismata  to  this  now  institutionalized  min¬ 
istry. 

Finally,  note  that  the  elders  enjoy  a  special  relation 
to  the  apostle  under  whose  aegis  this  letter  is  written, 
for  Peter  is  called  a  fellow-presbyter  (5:1).  This  sug¬ 
gests  two  points.  First,  the  pseudonymous  author  of  the 
epistolary  part,  writing  in  Peter’s  name,  claims  collegi- 
ality  with  the  local  ministry,  he  himself  being  an  “apos¬ 
tolic  man”  type,  like  the  evangelists  and  the  pseudony¬ 
mous  author  of  Ephesians.  Second,  the  institutionalized 
ministry  of  the  subapostolic  generation  claims  a  real 
continuity  of  function  with  the  apostle,  and  hence,  by 
implication,  some  kind  of  succession  in  office. 

The  second  rather  later  writing  to  which  we  turn  is 
Acts.  The  relevant  passages  are  Acts  14:22  and  20: 17-18. 
Unlike  the  older  scholarship,  contemporary  scholarship" 
regards  these  passages,  not  as  historical,  but  as  redac- 
tional.  That  is,  they  reflect  the  ministerial  set-up  with 
which  the  author  of  Luke-Acts  was  familiar  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  first  century.  Acts  14:23  makes  Paul  and 
Barnabas  ordain  ( cheirotonesantes )'*  presbyters  in 
every  city  on  the  first  missionary  journey.  Historically 
this  is  most  improbable,  for  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
this  in  the  Pauline  homologoumena.  It  is  a  commonly 
accepted  methodological  principle  among  critical  New 
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I 

Testament  scholars  that  the  homologoumena  must  be  j 

accepted  as  primary  evidence  for  Paul,  and  Acts  only 
where  it  is  consistent  with  the  authentic  Pauline  evi¬ 
dence.11  But  Acts  14: 23  is  excellent  evidqpce  for  the  sub-  j 

apostolic  age.  Here  we  have  a  local  ministry  consisting 
of  a  college  of  presbyters  ordained  in  succession  from  , 

the  apostles.  The  author  of  Luke- Acts  wants  us,  I  think,  I 

to  assume  that  this  was  regular  Pauline  practice.  Hence 
in  chapter  20  he  can  introduce  elders  from  Ephesus  who  • 

gather  for  Paul’s  farewell  address.  This  address,  which  j 

modem  critical  scholarship  understands  as  a  Lucan  com-  | 

position,  is  almost  a  compendium  of  subapostolic  think-  I 

ing  on  the  ministry.  To  begin  with,  we  note  that  in  vs.  j 

28  the  elders  are  addressed  as  episcopoi,  showing  that  at 
this  period  the  two  terms  are  synonymous.  Secondly,  we  | 

note  that  these  presbyter-bishops  are  entrusted  with  the  J 

guardianship  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  the  period  j 

after  the  apostle’s  death,  and  this  in  face  of  the  “wolves,”  : 

false  teachers  (gnostics?)  who  will  arise  after  the  apos-  i 

ties’  departure. 

Here  we  have  an  important  clue  to  the  development 
of  an  institutionalized  ministry.  The  free-for-all  charis-  i 

matic  situation  which  prevailed  in  the  Pauline  churches 
is  no  longer  acceptable  in  the  church  of  the  subapostolic  i 

age.  Two  new  factors  have  emerged:  1)  the  demise  of  I 

the  original  witnesses;  2)  the  threat  of  gnosticism  and 
the  need  to  preserve  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Ordained 
ministry  in  succession  is  part  (though  let  me  emphasize 
only  a  part:  there  are  other  factors,  the  crystallization 
of  the  paratheke,  i.e.,  the  deposit  of  faith  in  credal  for¬ 
mulae,  and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  New  Testament 
canon)  of  the  attempt  to  subordinate  the  Spirit  to  the  1 

Word,  which  had  been  precisely  Paul’s  concern  in  writ-  1 
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ing  1  Corinthians.  It  is  part,  I  say,  of  the  endeavor  to 
maintain  the  apostolicity  of  the  church  in  the  period 
when  the  original  apostolic  witnesses  are  no  longer 
around  and  to  see  that  the  ministry  and  government  and 
pastoral  care  of  the  flock  is  still  carried  out  in  fidelity 
to  that  witness.  Finally,  let  us  note  that  the  farewell 
address  still  recognizes  the  charismatic  character  of  the 
ministry,  even  after  it  has  become  institutionalized.  It 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  which  makes  men  episcopoi  (20:28), 
even  though  this  now  occurs  in  and  through  the  human 
acts  of  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer.  Strictly  it  is 
wrong,  even  though  convenient,  to  contrast  “charismat¬ 
ic”  and  institutional  in  speaking  of  the  development  of 
the  ministry  from  the  apostolic  to  the  subapostolic  age. 
The  real  contrast  is  between  spontaneous  and  institu¬ 
tional. 

The  picture  in  the  Pastoral  epistles  is  very  much  the 
same.  It  is  of  course  assumed  with  the  majority  of  mod¬ 
em  critical  scholars  that  these  letters  are  not  by  Paul, 
but  by  a  later  member  of  the  Pauline  school.  We  need 
not  discuss  the  evidence  in  detail.  The  writer  speaks  of 
ministerial  succession  (2  Timothy  2:2).  He  pictures  a 
local  ministry  consisting  of  presbyters  (apparently  also 
called  bishops,  but  see  below)  and  deacons.  Their  func¬ 
tion  is  to  read  and  proclaim  the  word  of  God,  to  guard 
the  apostolic  faith  (paratheke,  deposit),  to  administer 
discipline.  Ordination  is  apparently  practiced  universal¬ 
ly  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  with  prayer.  The  in¬ 
stitutional  character  of  this  ministry  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  are  the  ministers  ordained  in  this  way, 
but  the  qualifications  for  their  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  payment  are  set  out  in  detail.  Here  is 
a  veritable  church  order. 
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There  are  of  course  certain  residual  problems.  The  j 
first  concerns  the  place  of  the  “Timothy”  and  “Titus” 
in  this  scheme,  and  related  with  this  the  problem  of  the 
episcopo8.  Some  have  argued  that,  since  the  term  pres- 
buteros  normally  occurs  in  the  plural  and  episcopos  in¬ 
variably  in  the  singular,  the  two  terms  are  no  longer  i 

synonymous  as  in  Acts,  but  that  the  single  episcopos  is  I 

already  beginning  to  emerge.14  Others  hold,  more  plaus-  I 

ibly,  that  this  oscillation  of  number  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  author  is  drawing  upon  a  traditional  code  (Bis-  ) 
chofsspiegel)  .'5 1  think  the  latter  is  the  more  likely  ex-  ; 
planation  for  the  change  of  number.  If  we  are  to  see  the 
germs  of  the  monarchical  episcopate  (or  more  accurate-  ! 

ly,  of  the  monepiscopos )  anywhere  in  the  past,  I  think  , 

we  are  to  see  it  in  the  “Timothy”  and  the  “Titus.”  It  is 
these  who  have  responsibility  for  the  oversight  of  a  plur-  1 

ality  of  churches  It  is  these  who  are  responsible  for  the  I 

oversight  and  discipline  of  the  local  ministers.  The 
“Timothy”  and  the  “Titus”  are  symbols  for  the  actual 
author  of  the  Pastoral  epistles,  who  is  one  of  the  authors 
who  lie  behind  the  apostolic  pseudonyms  used  in  all  the 
literature  of  this  period.  They  occupy  a  place  midway  ; 
between  the  apostles  in  the  first  period  and  the  monepis¬ 
copos  of  the  second  century.  1 

The  ministerial  functions  spelled  out  in  the  Pastorals  ; 

were  written.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is 
no  question  in  this  period  of  connecting  eucharistic  pres¬ 
idency  with  succession.  Succession  is  envisaged  rather 
as  the  external  means  of  handing  on  the  apostolic  tra¬ 
dition  of  faith. 

Ordination,  as  the  later  New  Testament  writers  un-  I 
derstand  it,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  charis¬ 
mata  are  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  ordained.  Even 
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2  Peter,  for  example,  appeals  frequently  to  a  consensus 
fidelium.  In  the  writings  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
intention  is  that  the  preeminent  charismata,  those  which 
concern  the  ministry  of  word,  should  be  exercised  in  the 
context  of  and  under  the  control  of  the  apostolic  witness. 
As  Edmund  Schlink  has  put  it  as  a  Lutheran  systema- 
tician: 

The  relationship  between  Word  and  Spirit,  be¬ 
tween  the  historical  uniqueness  of  God's  salvation 
and  the  continuity  of  the  saving  Word  of  the 
Spirit  (which  is  at  the  very  basis  of  church  life) , 
finds  its  proper  expression  in  the  insistence  on 
special  commission.  For  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is 
to  stir  the  believer’s  memory;  by  this  we  mean 
that  he  is  always  referring  back  to  the  unique  and 
historical  saving  act  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  doing 
this,  he  points  back  to  the  apostolic  word,  and  ac¬ 
tualizes  this  same  salvation.  Thus  the  Spirit  and 
the  Word  are  not  contradictory,  far  from  it,  they 
belong  together.16 

The  Priesthood 

It  is  well-known  that  the  New  Testament  studiously 
avoids  using  the  term  priest  (hiereus,  sacerdos)  for  the 
ministry  in  the  church.  It  is  confined  to  the  Christ  him¬ 
self,  and  also  used  generally  for  the  whole  priestly  body 
of  the  church.  Two  observations,  however,  can  be  made: 
in  the  subapostolic  age,  sacrificial  language  is  beginning 
to  be  used  of  the  eucharist  (Hebrews  13: 10  and  15) .  The 
language  of  1  Peter  2: 1-10,  applied  to  the  whole  priestly 
body,  while  having  a  deliberately  ethical  slant,  implies 
that  the  concrete  focus  of  the  priestly  activity  of  the 
whole  body  is  liturgical  and  cultic.  “Showing  forth  the 
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praises  of  him  who  called  us  from  darkness  into  his  own 
marvelous  light”  is  an  apt  description  of  the  contents  ; 

of  the  great  eucharistic  prayer.  Moreover,  Paul  has  al¬ 
ready  used  priestly  language  of  his  own  apostolic  minis¬ 
try  of  bringing  Gentile  converts  into  the  ecclesia  (Ro¬ 
mans  15: 15).  1 

From  a  New  Testament  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  \ 

would  seem  to  be  at  once  hazardous  and  justifiable  to 
use  the  term  “priest”  of  a  Christian  minister.  It  is  haz¬ 
ardous  because  it  can  easily  suggest  that  the  Old  Testa-  j 

ment  priesthood  abolished  by  Christ  is  being  revived,  I 

because  it  can  obscure  the  scriptural  doctrines  of  the 
finality  of  Christ’s  high-priesthood,  or  obscure  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  the  whole  body  of  the  church.  It  is  justified  be-  ( 

cause  at  the  very  lowest  level  the  minister  is  as  much  a  : 

sharer  in  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  body  as  any  of  the  ! 

non-ministerial  members  of  the  body.  And  more  than  j 

that,  it  is  the  minister  who  has  the  particular  responsi-  j 

bility  of  articulating  and  expressing  the  priesthood  of  ' 

the  whole  body.  In  this  sense,  then,  he  must  be  a  priest.  ( 

But  the  New  Testament  would  seem  to  justify  a  func¬ 
tional,  rather  than  ontological  concept  of  priesthood.  i 

And  the  word  “priest”  (except  when  it  is  equivalent  to  , 

“presbyter,”  one  of  the  ambiguities  of  the  English  and 
other  modern  European  languages)  ought  to  be  used  I 

only  when  we  are  speaking  in  a  functional  context. 

Does  the  pluralism  of  the  New  Testament  mean  that 
any  kind  of  ministry  is  legitimate  (“Everyone  has  won, 
and  all  shall  have  prizes”1')?  Or  does  it  mean  that  the 
New  Testament  witnesses  to  a  process  that  is  as  yet  in¬ 
complete,  that  certain  lines  have  been  established  which  . 

will  eventually  converge  towards  the  stabilized  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  patristic  church?  The  latter  has  been  the 
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position  of  Anglicanism,  and  it  is  reinforced  by  the  mod¬ 
em  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Speaking  of 
episcopacy,  the  Lambeth  Bishops  wrote  in  1930: 

The  Episcopate  occupies  a  position  which  is,  in 
point  of  historical  development,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  and  the  creeds.  In  the 
first  days  there  was  no  Canon  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Scripture,  for  the  books  afterwards  included 
in  it  were  still  being  written.  For  a  time,  different 
churches  had  different  writings  which  they  re¬ 
garded  as  authoritative.  The  Canon  was  slowly 
formed  and  the  acceptance  of  a  single  Canon 
throughout  the  Church  took  several  generations. 

So,  too,  the  Apostles’  Creed  is  the  result  of  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  growth  which  we  can  in  large  measure 
trace.  If  the  Episcopate,  as  we  find  it  universally 
by  the  end  of  the  second  century,  was  the  result 
of  a  like  process  of  adaptation  and  growth,  that 
would  be  no  evidence  that  it  lacked  divine  author¬ 
ity,  but  rather  that  the  life  of  the  Spirit  within  the 
Church  had  found  it  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
organ  for  the  functions  it  discharged.1* 

We  can  only  justify  our  institutions  in  terms  of  legiti¬ 
mate  development.  This  applies  to  priesthood,  episco¬ 
pacy,  and  succession.  Could  it  also,  for  Anglicans,  legit¬ 
imate  the  development  of  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome? 
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Journal  Entries:  November  10-17,  1975 


My  grandmother,  Adelaide  Campbell  Robins  on- Kilf  ea  the  r,  never  ceased  to 
relish  in  the  glory  of  "the  Campbells  of  Virginia"  and  her  lineage  that  boasts 
a  remote  great  uncle  named  Alexander  Campbell,  the  founder  of  Bethany 
College  and  the  founder  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  My  interest  in  this  man 
grew  with  my  grandmother's  stories  and  increased  when  I  learned  that  such 
men  as  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  had  been  members  of  this  denomination.  I 
decided  to  research  Alexander  Campbell  in  order  to  determine  how  impor¬ 
tant  this  denomination  became,  what  it  preached  different  from  any  other  de¬ 
nomination,  and  if  Alexander  Campbell  himself,  in  founding  President  John¬ 
son's  church,  contributed  anything  to  the  notion  of  civil  religion  in  the  United 
States. 

Remote  interest  has  remained  with  me  until  this  day  when  I  turned  to  the  New 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Volume  II,  1967.  The  blurb  about  the  son  of  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  parents,  his  father  a  minister,  is  interesting  to  say  the 
least.  Alexander  had  joined  his  father's  Christian  Association  of  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  and  had  been  ordained  in  1812.  Alexander  Campbell  had  de¬ 
veloped  personal  insights  and  views  concerning  Christianity.  He  had  felt  that 
the  only  requisites  for  Christianity  were  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah, 
and  Baptism.  He  had  spread  his  views  evangelically  in  the  Midwest  and  South, 
causing  a  substantial  exodus  from  the  strong  Baptist  congregations. 

Campbell  organized,  later,  with  churches  formed  by  Barton  Stone  to  form 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  1832.  He  founded  Bethany  College  in  1849  feeling 
the  need  for  an  educated  ministry  for  his  simplistic  theology. 

I  have  certain  impressions  and  am  sensitized  for  further  research  to  look 
for  the  notion  of  Americans  as  a  covenanted  people.  I  feel  now,  at  the  very- 
least,  Alexander  Campbell  must  have  had  an  impact  upon  this  notion.  His 
acceptance  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  is  anti-non-denominational  Protestant  school 
of  thought,  as  well  as  anti-Deist  and  anti -Unitarian.  But  Alexander  Campbell 
had  utilized  the  vehicle  of  the  Great  Awakening  which  had  led  to  the  latter 
schools  of  thought- -that  is,  evangelism.  The  Baptists,  certainly,  are  a 
strong  and  large  denomination  in  the  melting  pot  of  America.  What  did 
Alexander  Campbell  do  in  order  to  deplete  their  numbers  in  the  1800's? 

Did  he  abandon  his  Presbyterian  heritage? 

Thus,  I  can  see  that  some  impact  must  have  come  from  this  one  man,  and  I 
shall  look  to  find  whether  Alexander  Campbell  fed  the  notion  of  covenant 
among  American  peoples,  or  whether  he  did  his  best  to  impede  it. 


I  turned  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Volume  IV,  1970  revised  edition, 
and  found  the  greatest  influences  upon  Alexander  Campbell's  life:  his 
father,  Thomas  Campbell,  and  John  Locke  the  philosopher.  Thomas  Camp¬ 
bell  had  abandoned  Presbyterianism  and  felt  his  goal  should  be  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  all  Christians.  The  vehicle  would  be  evangelism. 

Alexander  Campbell,  upon  arrival  and  ordination,  became  the  leader  of 
this  religious  reform  in  America.  I  suppose  it  was  his  youth,  vitality, 
and  eloquence  that  suited  him  for  the  leadership  role. 

Biblical  study  led  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  followers  to  join  the  Baptists 
in  1813  because  they  deeply  felt  immersion  necessary  for  salvation.  How¬ 
ever,  other  aspects  of  the  Baptists  caused  friction  and  tension  with  Alexander 
Campbell,  who  left  them  in  1830. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  another  major  influence  upon  Alexander  Campbell 
was  the  philosopher  John  Locke,  who  had  influenced  our  "Founding  Fathers" 
as  well.  Locke's  epistemology  influenced  Campbell  to  present  a  rationalis¬ 
tic  Christianity  based  on  the  New  Testament  and  to  oppose  speculative  theology 
and  emotional  revivalism. 

Campbell  became  politically  involved  with  the  United  States  as  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  Virginia  in  1829.  He  died  a  wealthy  land 
owner,  and  lived  lavishly  in  Virginia. 

Alexander  Campbell's  cravings  for  unity  and  his  emulation  of  John  Locke, 
along  with  the  man's  apparent  interest  in  civil  society,  brings  my  subject 
closer  to  the  notion  of  American  covenant.  Perhaps  the  covenant  then  ex¬ 
isting,  based  on  the  Old  Testament  Mosaic  Covenant,  was  being  challenged 
by  Alexander  Campbell.  Perhaps  Alexander  Campbell  wanted  to  covenant 
all  Americans  with  Christ  and  the  New  Testament,  thus  renovating  the  old 
Mosaic  tradition  passed  down  through  the  Puritans. 

5*C  #  #  #  #  # 

Turning  to  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  I  discovered  two  interesting  points 
about  Alexander  Campbell  that  deal  specifically  with  the  notion  of  covenant, 
and  Campbell's  possible  influence  upon  civil  society: 

1.  The  Baptists  had  wanted  to  oust  the  Campbells  for  vagrant  liberalism 
concerning  members  of  the  congregation,  and  Baptism.  Apparently, 
anyone  was  welcome  in  Thomas  Campbell's  and  his  son's  church.  Thus, 
the  Campbell' s  intended  to  extend  the  notion  of  covenant  with  Christ. 


2.  So  well  known  a  debater  was  Alexander  Campbell,  that  he  was  invited 
to  speak  before  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States . 

*  **#*>}:  * 

S.  Morris  Eames1  The  Philosophy  of  Alexander  Campbell  provided  me  with 
much  evidence  concerning  my  subjects  role  in  'fcovenanting"  Americans. 

In  America  Thomas  Campbell  extended  the  Lord's  Supper  to  Christians  of 
any  denomination.  This  became  known  as  "open  communion"  and  it  modi¬ 
fied  Presbyterianism.  Thomas  Campbell  was  severely  reprimanded  for 
this  action,  so  he  left  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Campbells  had  felt  that  America  was  a  rich  soil  for  religious  experimen¬ 
tation,  and  felt  that  Christ's  work  could  be  done  in  the  "freedom  of  worship" 
atmosphere.  Evangelism  became  the  only  way  to  do  Christ's  work  in  America, 
and  so  the  young  Alexander  did  the  job.  He  became  a  famous  lecturer  and 
debater,  and,  in  addition,  modernized  American  evangelism  with  the  use 
of  the  press.  Through  his  journals  The  Christian  Baptist  and  The  Millenial 
Harbinger  Alexander  Campbell  was  able  to  evangelize  for  over  forty  years, 
his  words  reaching  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  addition,  as  founder  and 
leader  of  Bethany  College,  the  younger  Campbell  reached  prominence  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Eames  refers  to  Alexander  Campbell  as  "founder  and  leader  of  the 
largest  Protestant  group  in  the  New  World.  "  I  wonder  if  that  is  a  true  state¬ 
ment.  Eames  also  says  "His  philosophy  and  religion  has  had  a  dynamic  part 
in  the  shaping  of  the  American  mind.  " 

Campbell,  it  seems,  was  interested  in  the  "empirical  method'^  that  is,  ob¬ 
servations,  gained  through  man's  sensory  organs,  should  be  used  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  traditional  doctrines  found  in  the  Bible.  The  new  discoveries  in 
the  linguistic  and  historical  methods  of  scholarship  should  be  applied  to 
the  Scriptures.  Campbell  sought  to  reconcile  the  new  scientific  views  of 
the  universe,  and  the  older  views  of  creation.  How  could  the  rising  tide  of 
democracy,  as  Eames  puts  it,  be  brought  into  a  working  harmony  with  ec¬ 
clesiastical  organizations?  This  was  one  of  the  problems  that  Alexander 
Campbell  had  to  deal  with  when  "reconciling.  " 

Alexander  Campbell  felt  that  new  experiences  outgrow  the  old  patterns  of 
thought.  He  felt  that  one  should  conserve  what  is  best  and  valuable  in  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  search  for  the  reasonable  in  novel  developments. 

Applying  empirical  study  to  the  Bible,  he  found  the  notion  of  "covenant"  im¬ 
portant.  He  saw  several  stages  in  the  development  of  the  covenant:  God  with 
Adam;  God  with  Abraham;  God  with  Moses.  Covenant  implied  dispensation 
and  salvation  of  those  men,  and  their  people.  Campbell  felt  that  mankind 
as  a  whole  became  better  (more  evolved?  )  after  each  covenant.  However, 
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the  greatest  covenant  is  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle s,  according  to 
Alexander  Campbell.  Therefore,  he  looked  upon  the  Old  Testament  with 
less  interest  than  the  New  Testament.  And  Campbell's  preachings  became 
more  Pauline  than  Christological.  For  Paul  had  said  that  the  newest  cov¬ 
enant  was  written  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Thus,  Campbell  felt  simplistic 
Christianity  should  be  united  and  all  denominations  harmonized  under  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized  revelation  that  existed  only  in  the  Bible,  and  primarily  in 
the  New  Testament's  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Note:  ''simplistic  theology"  re¬ 
minds  me  of  Sidney  Meade's  model  of  civil  religion,  where  the  civil  authority 
reflects  those  common  elements  held  most  profound  by  most  denominations). 

In  regard  to  politics,  Alexander  Campbell  felt  that  a  man  should  act  respon¬ 
sibly.  Irresponsibility  is  equated  with  immorality.  Man  should  act  rationally 
and  responsibly.  The  best  form  of  government  is  the  least  gorm  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Campbell  felt  that  moral  laws  were  revealed  in  the  Bible  and  that  was 
enough.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  a  laissez-faire  form  of  government,  one 
that  did  not  affect  the  individual's  life  nor  coerce  him  from  being  primarily 
devoted  to  the  Lord.  This  attitude  is  extremely  supportive  of  and  conducive 
to  Sidney  Meade's  model  of  civil  religion.  That  is,  by  hands-off  policies, 
the  civil  authority  takes  on  common  characteristics  of  all  denominations.  If 
Campbell  felt  separation  of  church  and  state  necessary,  then  how  did  he  get 
involved  in  politics? 

Campbell  became  involved  with  politics  because  he  felt  a  man  should  be  first 
educated  in  order  to  achieve  salvation.  That  is,  the  man  must  be  able  to  use 
his  intellectual  tools  for  Bible  study  and  development  of  a  rational  faith. 
Campbell,  subsequently,  felt  that  it  was  the  democracy's  duty  to  educate  all 
men,  especially  if  that  democracy  was  allowing  them  to  vote.  Further  sub¬ 
sequent  convictions  arose- -Campbell  felt  that  women,  as  part  of  mankind, 
likewise  had  the  right  to  salvation,  thus  the  right  to  be  educated,  thus  the 
right  to  vote  in  a  democracy. 

$  #  *  *  #  #  * 

According  to  Dean  E.  Walker's  Adventuring  for  Christian  Unity,  Campbell 
found  a  compromise  between  St.  Paul's  two  basic  themes  consisting  of  liberty 
and  order.  Alexander  Campbell  felt  that  Paul  was  neither  a  complete  liber  - 
tarian  nor  a  rigid  institutionalist;  but,  rather,  an  acknowledger  of  man's 
dignity  in  freedom  of  choice,  thought,  and  action,  existing  and  reacting  in 
a  realm  that  necessitates  a  common- sense  moral  order. 

I  found  that  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  according  to  the  followers  of  Campbell, 
have  believed  in  the  five  following  concepts,  called  the  "five  great  truths": 


1.  The  New  Testament  is  the  only  embodiment  of  the  norm  for  Christian 
faith  and  practice. 

2.  Everything  is  centered  in  the  Lordhip  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Evangelism  must  be  simple  and  rational,  and  in  doing  find  religious, 
emotional  and  rational  synthesis --that  is,  'to  be  a  Christian  is  far 
more  than  to  have  an  'experience'.  " 

4.  Schism  is  a  sin.  "The  sin  of  the  Church  has  brought  it  into  its  present 
paralytic  state." 

5.  The  disorder  in  the  Church  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  "whole 
human  personality.  " 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  indeed  had  a  different  notion  of  covenant.  That  of  one 
with  Christ.  In  #3  the  'texperience"  refers  to  the  effectual  callings,  I  would 
assume,  allegedly  experienced  during  the  Great  Awakening.  Obviously, 
Alexander  Campbell  felt  the  need  to  overhaul  and  rectify  the  vehicle  of  evan¬ 
gelism. 

He  undoubtedly  saw  America,  as  it  is  today,  as  a  potpourri  of  denominations, 
■fcchisms"  as  it  were  in  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  He  must  have  felt  it 
blasphemous  that  many  so-called  "Christians"  did  not  consider  Christ  as 
Saviour.  His  simple  theology  would  lead  to  a  unity  of  the  split  kingdom. 

The  beliefs  of  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  followers  could  have  only  gained 
credence  and  momentum  in  the  United  States.  For  "hands-off"  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  conducive  to  the  Campbell  ideal.  If  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  had  succeeded  in  unifying  Christian  churches,  it  could  only  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  America,  where  'laissez-faire"  and  mass  immigration  allowed 
'Christians"  to  easily  flow  from  one  denomination  to  another.  The  movement 
could  never  have  gained  any  momentum  in,  for  example,  an  England  with  its 
own  church.  Thus,  America  had  the  potential,  as  Campbell  and  his  followers 
felt,  to  be  the  Christ's  Kingdom  on  Earth.  Had  this  occurred,  the  Christians' 
Church  itself  would  have  been  the  civil  religion.  Thus,  Alexander  Campbell 
and  the  Disciples  must  have  become  a  serious  challenge  to  the  civil  religion 
of  civil  authority. 


$$$$$$$$$$ 

I  turned  to  A  Compend  of  Alexander  Campbell1  s  Theology ,  edited  by  Royal 
Humbert,  and  found  an  interesting  quirk  in  Alexander  Campbell's  personality. 
It  seems  that  Campbell,  who  had  demanded  that  all  men  should  be  educated, 
was  "laissez-faire"  himself  concerning  slavery,  refusing  to  support  either 


the  abolitionists  or  the  slave-holders.  Campbell  felt  that  slavery  was  a  po¬ 
litical  matter  only.  He  saw  in  the  Scriptures  nothing  that  opposed  slavery. 

I  found  this  hard  to  believe  because  Campbell  had  rationalized  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bible,  there  had  been  both  Christian  slaves  and  Christian  slave¬ 
holders.  What  about  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  "  great-great-great 
Uncle?  But,  I  assume,  as  Campbell  recognized,  that  Southern  Christians 
and  Northern  Christians  often  antagonized  each  other  over  the  slavery  issue. 
He  must  have  been  afraid  of  a  further  schism. 

Because  the  Disciples  did  not  act  in  the  issue  of  slavery,  Alexander  Campbell 
and  his  followers  apparently  did  nothing  to  quell  a  situation  conducive  to  fur¬ 
ther  schism.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  slavery  issue  caused  the  man  to  con¬ 
tradict  his  own  ideal  notion  of  Christianity:  ". . .  catholic  in  spirit. . .  contem¬ 
plates  a  great  community,  gathered  out  of  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue,  and 
people. " 

What  is  the  'jgreat  community"  if  it  is  to  conquer  a  world  filled  with  church- 
state  structures?  Applying  the  domino  theory,  America  would  have  to  be¬ 
come  unified  first;  and,  I  believe,  Campbell  impeded  himself  and  his  move¬ 
ment  by  ignoring  particular  "political  issues,  "  that  demanded  a  courageous 
moral  judgment  before  compromise. 

j{c  s}c  j}c 

James  De  Forest  Murch's  Christians  Only:  A  History  of  the  Restoration 
Movement  outlines  Campbell's  address  to  the  Christian  Association  in  1810 
which  dealt  with  Campbell's  own  views  on  the  proper  nature  of  Christianity. 
Alexander  Campbell  felt  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  clergy 
and  laity,  because  it  is  not  authorized  in  the  Scriptures.  He  felt  each  con¬ 
gregation  should  be  separate  with  its  own  internal  government,  but  with  fel¬ 
lowship  with  each  other  congregation.  All  members  must  accept  Christ  as 
the  Saviour.  All  must  be  baptized.  All  must  follow  Scripture.  All  must  re¬ 
ject  man-made  principles  and  practices  not  institutionalized  in  the  Scriptures. 

Alexander  Campbell  disagreed  with  the  Baptists  on  the  point  of  sacraments, 
particularly  the  Lord's  Supper.  Thus,  the  separation;  and  the  evangelist 
traveled  extensively  and  challenged  all  established  churches,  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum  for  his  movement.  Alexander  Campbell  once  said  "Faith  cometh  by 
hearing  the  Word  of  God."  Thus,  the  sign  of  the  covenant  was  simplified. 
Exposure  to  Scripture  was  all  one  needed  for  potential  salvation  (allowing  for 
eventual  baptism,  of  course).  Alexander  Campbell  rejected  all  moral,  judi¬ 
cial,  and  ceremonial  laws  that  were  man-made. 

Campbell  left  the  Baptists  because  he  preached  the  New  Testament  and 
equated  himself  and  others  with  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost,  who  were  saved 
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and  given  the  mission  to  preach  to  and  convert  all  nations.  He  did  not  see 
this  passage  as  advocating  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Alexander  Campbell 
sought  to  destroy  this  notion  of  "religious  infallibility  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  "  Current  religion  he  felt,  was  a  product  of  'textra-Scriptural 
ecclesiastical  machinery.  " 

Preaching  to  many  different  denominations  and  successfully  challenging  most 
of  them,  Campbell  became  known  as  the  1  (champion  of  true  Christianity.  "  So 
popular  he  became,  that,  upon  his  return  home,  his  friends  and  neighbors 
convinced  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  election  for  the  Virginia  constitutional 
convention  of  1829.  He  had  become  a  large  landowner  and*  had  distinguished 
himself  in  public  affairs  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  easily  elected.  His 
main  interest  in  going  to  Richmond  was  to  introduce  legislation  for  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  slaves.  Later  he  was  to  free  his  own  slaves  and  he  gave  them 
money,  food,  and  clothing  that  was  more  than  substantial.  However,  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  convention,  he  found  all  the  political  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  slave-owning  aristocracy.  Representation  was  heavily  weighted  in  favor 
of  the  eastern  counties.  Campbell  led  an  effort  to  gain  more  representation 
for  the  more  southern  and  western  counties,  but  was  opposed  by  James 
Madison,  James  Monroe,  John  Marshall,  and  John  Randolph- -all  landed  aris¬ 
tocracy  who  desired  an  oligarchy  in  the  state  convention. 

Campbell's  eloquence  achieved  respect  from  his  opponents.  President 
Monroe  felt  Campbell  "the  ablest  expounder  of  the  Scriptures. "  He  made 
f friends  among  the  political  leaders  of  the  country  and,  subsequently,  became 
the  only  minister  in  the  history  of  the  republic  to  preach  before  the  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 

Barton  Stone's  Christians  and  Campbell's  Disciples  joined  and  gained  momen¬ 
tum  in  Kentucky.  By  1847,  35,  000  members  in  Kentucky  constituted  the  state 
as  the  nation's  leader  in  church-goers  of  any  denomination.  The  Disciples  of 
Christ,  having  the  momentum  in  Kentucky,  gained  followers  in:  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Texas,  Nebraska, 
California,  and  Oregon.  The  conversions  were  attributed  to  Campbell's 
evangelism,  and  his  journals  that  reached  the  far  western  states. 

By  the  time  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  during  its  duration,  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  and  followers  of  Stone -Campbell  Christianity,  became  the  strongest 
denomination,  tolling  each  individual  congregation.  So,  as  the  nation  split, 
the  Christians  did  not,  and  Campbell's  Disciples  of  Christ  became  a  type  of 
civil  religion  (in  Bellah's  sense  of  motivation).  For  example,  four  Disciples 
of  Christ  broke  a  deadlock  in  a  Kentucky  delegation- -sending  the  state  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Union  and  not  the  South,  believing  they  were  adhering  to  the 
Scriptures. 


However,  I  feel  that  for  the  most  part  the  Disciples  compromised  in  order 
to  maintain  their  unity.  Alexander  Campbell,  in  1829,  had  freed  his  slaves 
and  introduced  legislation  for  emancipation  in  Virginia.  Rubbing  elbows  with 
politicians  perhaps  brought  Campbell  to  consider  black  human  beings  a  poli¬ 
tical  matter.  Thus,  in  this  moral  issue,  the  Disciples  were  non-committal. 

Disciples  fought  on  both  sides  of  the  Civil  War.  Kentucky  for  the  North,  and 
Alexander  Campbell's  own  son  for  the  South,  for  example.  The  Union  and 
Confederate  Disciples  alike  either  believed  that  Christ  and  Scripture  was  on 
their  particular  side,  or  that  a  Civil  War  had  no  application  in  the  Scriptures. 

A  new,  larger  covenant  had  grown  under  Campbell.  Now  the  covenant  re¬ 
mained,  but  the  people  in  it  were  split.  How  could  this  paradox  occur?  Did 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  feed  the  fire  of  warfare  on  each  side  of  the  Civil  War, 
or  did  the  compromising,  simplistic  nature  of  Alexander  Campbell's  teach¬ 
ings  adamantly  demanding  the  separation  of  church  and  state  make  religion 
take  a  backseat  to  diametrically  opposed  civil  authorities  (i.  e. ,  North  versus 
South)? 


Conclusion 

Indeed,  Alexander  Campbell  unified  a  Christian  church  all  over  America 
which  withstood  the  Civil  War  better  than  any  other  church.  Thus,  unity  was 
achieved.  However,  if  Scripture  had  been  strictly  followed,  as  Campbell  de¬ 
manded,  why  did  Americans  not  'turn  the  other  cheek, "  nor  "love  thy  neigh¬ 
bor"  by  freeing  slaves,  nor  achieve,  in  general,  Christ's  Kingdom  on  Earth. 

Indeed,  Alexander  Campbell  developed  a  simple  theology  conducive  to  coven¬ 
anting  mass  numbers  of  people.  But  did  he  covenant  their  hearts,  as  Paul 
suggested?  Had  the  Campbell  ideal  occurred  with  the  same  vigor  as  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  getting  people  to  come  to  several  Disciple-Christian  churches,  then, 
indeed,  these  majority  of  Americans  would  have  put  Christ,  the  Lord  and 
Saviour,  above  all  and  any  civil  authority.  The  question  is:  did  this  happen? 

I  personally  think  not.  I  see  a  paradox:  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  Campbel- 
lites,  were  strong  in  number;  but  it  did  not  motivate  them  to  the  extent  of 
civil  authority. 

The  independent  nature  of  each  congregation  was  conducive  to  widespread 
unity  on  the  surface.  But  did  it  succeed  in  the  motivational  force  generating 
action  during  the  temporal  lives  of  each  member?  I  think  not,  for  the  actions, 
in  the  light  of  the  Civil  War,  were  unified  under  the  opposing  civil  authorities. 
Thus,  the  covenant  of  one  people  under  Christ  was  not  achieved.  That  is. 


those  covenanted  with  Christ  fought  against  those  they  were  united  with  under 
Christ.  And  so  Alexander  Campbell's  ideal — devotion  to  the  Lord  above  all 
things--was  not,  I  feel,  realized. 

If  I  were  to  write  a  research  document  about  Alexander  Campbell,  I  would 
deal  with  this  paradox  primarily.  My  title  for  the  paper  would  be: 

Alexander  Campbell:  The  Greatest  Evangelist  for  the  American  Covenant; 
or  the  Biggest  Failure? 
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1963) • 


The  Handbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte  is  being  presented 
in  English  under  the  series  title  "The  Herder  History 
of  Dogma,"  published  by  Herder  and  Herder.  Titles 
thus  far  in  print  are: 

Burkhard  Neunheuser,  Baptism  and  Confirmation  (New  York: 
Herder  and  Herder,  1 964) . 

Bernhard  Poschmann,  Penance  and  the  Anointing  of  the 
Sick  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1964) . 

HISTORIES  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Barederick^Copleston ,  Medieval  Philosophy:  Augustine  to 
™  Scotus  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1950). 

Guillermo  Fraile,  His toria  de  la  f ilosof ia  2  (Madrid: 
Editorial  Catolica,  1959)* 
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Bernhard  Geyer,  Die  pa tris tische  und  scholas tische 
Philo sophie  (l2th  ed. ;  Basel:  Schwabe,  1951 ) • 

Etienne  Gilson,  History  of  Christian  Philosophy  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (New  York:  Random  Housed  1 955) • 

Othmar  Perler,  Pa tris tische  Philos ophie  (Bibliographische 
Einfuhrungen  in  das  Studium  der  Philosophie  18; 

Bern:  Francke,  1950). 

Harry  Austryn  Wolf son,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Church 
Fathers  1 F~Faith,  Trinity,  Incarnation  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  Univ.  Press, 1 95^ ) * 


IV  EDITIONS 


Jacques-Paul  Migne,  Pa trologiae  cursus  completus : 
Series  latina  (221  vols.;  Paris,  1 844-55) • 


Jacques-Paul  Migne,  Patrologiae  cursus  completus : 

Series  graeca  (l6l  vols.;  Paris,  1 857-66 ) . 

Adalbert  Hamman,  Patrologiae  cursus  completus : 

Series  latina ,  Supplementum  1,  2,  3> and  4/1-2 
(Paris :  Gamier,  1958-). 

Corpus  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  latinorum  (Vienna, 

1866-) . 

Die  griechischen  christlichen  Schrifts teller  der  ersten 

J ahrhunder t e  (Berlin,  1897-T* 

Corpus  christianorum:  Series  latina  (Brepols:  Turnhout, 

1 953-). 

Corpus  scriptorum  christianorum  orientalium  (Louvain,  1903-). 
Sources  chrltiennes,  ed.  C.  Mondesert  (Paris:  Cerf,  1942-). 


V  TRANSLATIONS 


s 


Edward  Bouverie  Pusey ,  John  Keble,  and  John  Henry  Newman 
(eds.),  A  Library  of  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  anterior  to  the  Division  of  the  East  and  West 
(45  vols . ;  Oxford,  1838-88 ) . 

Alexander  Roberts  and  James  Donalds 

t  •  i _ _  L  /t\«-  ^  M  ^  *1  a  Um  ^  ^  -P  4-  T.T-v-i  4 


on ,  Ante-Nicene  Christian 
Library!"  Translations  of  the  Writings  of  the  Fa thers  down 
to  A.D ♦  325  (24  vols.;  Edinburgh,  1866-727!  additional 
volume,  ed.  Allan  Menzies,  Edinburgh,  1896).  Cf.  American 
reprint  of  this  Edinburgh  editions,  The  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  revised  by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe  [8  vols.;  Buffalo, 

1 884-86) ,  with  two  original  supplements  (Vol.  9  by 
Menzies;  Vol.  10  by  Coxe). 
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Philip  .Schaff  and  Henry  ¥ace  (eds.),  A  Select  Library 
Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church  (28)  vols.;  Buffalo  and  New  York"|  1 886-1 900 ; 
reprinting,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1952-56). 


of 


Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  [SPCK], 

Translations  of  Christian  Literature  (London,  1899-) 


■— -  John  Baillie,  John  T.  McNeill, 
(eds.),  Library  of  Christian 
Philadelphia,  1953-T* 


and  Henry  P.  Van 
Classics  (London 


Du  sen 
and 


Johannes  Quasten,  Walter  J.  Burghardt,  and  Thomas 

Comerford  Lawler,  (eds.),  Ancient  Christian  Writers 
(Westminster,  Md.  :  Newman,  1946-). 

Roy  J.  Deferrari  et  al.  (eds.),  The  Fathers  of  the 

Church  (Washington,  D.C.:  Catholic  Univ.  of  America 
Press ,  1 947- ) . 

Claude  Mondesert  (ed.),  Sources  chretiennes  (Paris: 

Cerf,  1942-). 

VI  ENCYCLOPEDIAS  AND  DICTIONARIES 

Cf.  standard  encyclopedias:  DTC,  DAFC,  DHGE,  DACL,  DSAM, 

DDC,  EC,  NCE,  LTK,  RGG. 

F.  L.  Cross  (ed.).  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian 
Church  (New  York:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1 957) • 

Reallexikon  fur  Antike  und  Christentum,  ed.  Theodor 
Klauser  (Stuttgart:  Heirsemann,  1 950- ) . 

William  Smith  and  Henry  Wace  (eds.),  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography,  Literature,  Sects ,  and  Doctrines  (4  vols.; 

1(4  vols.  ;  London,  1 877-87 )  • 

Lefferts  A.  Loetscher  (ed.),  Twentieth  Century  Encyclopedia 
of  Religious  Knowledge  (2  vols.;  Grand  Rapids:  Baker, 
1955). 

VII  LEXICONS 

Walter  Bauer,  Griechisch-deutsches  Worterbuch  zu  den 
Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  und  der  ubrigen 
urchrist lichen  Literatur  (5th~ed. ;  Berlin:  Topelmann, 

1 958) .  English  translation  and  adaptation  of  the 
fourth  edition  (1952):  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture  (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1957)* 
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Albert  Blaise,  Dictionnaire  latin-f rancais  des  auteurs 
1“**^  Chretiens  (Strasbourg:  MLe  Latin  Chretien,  "  1 954)  • 

J.  F.  Niermeyer,  Mediae  latinitatis  lexicon  minus 
(Leiden:  Brill,  19 5^- )•  ~~ 

G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  A  Patristic  Greek  Lexicon  (Oxford: 
Clarendon,  1 9^>  1  - )  •  ~~ 

Thesaurus  linguae  latinae  (Leipzig:  Teubner,  1904-). 

VIII  PERIODICALS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  AIDS 

J ahrbu ch  fur  An tike  und  Chris ten turn  (Munster,  Aschendorff , 

1 958-) . 

Vigiliae  christianae  (Amsterdam,  1947-)* 

Bibliographia  patristica,  ed.  Wilhelm  Schneemelcher 
(Berlin :  de  Gruyter,  1950-). 

Walter  J.  Burghardt,  "Patristic  Studies,"  in  Elmer 
O'Brien  (ed.),  Theology  in  Transition :  A  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Evaluation  of  the  "Decisive.  Decade, " 

1954-1964  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder”  1 9^5) 
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fil  Histoi^  of  Christianity 

potions  for  the  MIDTERM  examination 


— s  f°  ?eaa?  m&y  be  longar  than  400  words e  Judgment  of  the  essay  will 
basea  on  three  criteria:  (1)  correctness  of  data,  (2)  clarity  of 
expression,  (3)  coherence  of  argument o 

^octron  £•.’  (5  points):  Chronological  Survey  of  Mew  Testament  Time® 

™  °f  th&  f^ht  questions  to  which  you  have  already  submitted 
written  replies  will  be  on  the  Midte?,-®o 


SSSjign  U^CIO  points )s  Expansion  of  Christianity 
£££*§£  Mi  i  and  either  Nfi  2  or  NO  g 

lc  Using  your  geographic  outline  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  snow  what  th* 

cwSrtLttona^dfi'lfT  *"*  ,"**““  What  penult 

Z»,fmM»rtloaTra  ,Uaaiem  makB  *°  Christianity?  {MB.  You  must 

2“  th01^‘aWS?tnL5i«er?/e:ili10;  *»  ““  «*»<'  *JW  Mithraiam  ia  important  to 
rise"  and  StoJaiBmt  BtrenSthe  “d  weaknesses  contributed  to  the 


^3.,  Show  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  Pharisee  , 

ill'i  (5  points^  Historicity  of  the  Gospel© 

Answer  either  N«  1  or  N8  2 

“  v  •*  "■n:  OtS  -»uO»  r»n «.  c— ; 

1  ’  ST'lS  ofje’aSi- <}0BpBl'5  *”  historically  trustworthy  docuceata  concerning 

2s  rt?s?rtS“o^irs*^ctir* The  ?r raaiMent  «•  «uy  ^0™*^ 

Cmist  of  faith  and  can  tell  us  nothing  about  the  Jesus  of  History* 

Action  IVs  («  points)?  Canon  of  Sacred  Scriptma 
Answer  either  N»X  or  ns 2 


In  Wno  was  Maroicn  and  why  is  he  important  for  the  History  of  Christianity 

2c  /rS?t40fit®Pia  det9rained  whi«h  Christian  writing©  would  bo  */)A<Ut  -  nenbAt 
(Scripture  on  a  par  with  the  Septuagint)?  0/  7 A 1 
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GEOGRAPHIC  OUTLINE  of  ACTS 


LOCATION  REFERENCE 

I.  JERUSALEM . ljl-tYScT 


II.  COUNTRYSIDE  OP  JUDEA  &  SAMARIA . 8:1-9:30 

A.  SAMARITAN  TOWN-  PHILLIP. . ..(8:1-25) 

B.  ETHIOPIAN  ON  ROAD  TO  GAZA-  PHILLIP _ (8:26-39) 

C.  AZOTUS  -  PHILLIP . (8:39-40) 

D.  DAMASCUS-  SAUL . (9:1-29) 

E.  CAESAREA  &  TARSUS-  SAUL . (9:30) 

III.  THROUGHOUT  ALL  JUDEA.  GALILEE.  &  SAMARIA. 9: 31-12: 25 

A.  LYDDA  &  SHARON-  PETER.  77...'  .7.7 . . .7.  (9:32-35) 

B.  JOPPA-  PETER . . . (9:36-43) 

C.  CAESAREA-  PETER . (10:1-48) 

D.  ANTIOCH . .  (11;  19-30) 

IV.  THE  JOURNEYS  OP  PAUL . 13:l-28i30 

A.  1st  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY . (13:1-14:28) 

1.  Cyprus (13: 4-1 2) 

2.  Perga  in  Pamphylia(13:13) 


3.  Antioch  in  Pisidia(13:14-50) 

^  4.  Iconium(13:51-14:5) 

5.  Lystra  &  Derby  of  Lycaoniun(14:6-21) 


6.  Attalia(14: 25) 

B.  COUNCIL  of  JERUSALEM . (15:1-35) 

C.  2nd  MISSIONERY  JOURNEY . (15:36-18:22) 


1.  Derbe  &  Lystra( 16:1-5) 

2.  Phrygia  &  Galatian  territory(l6:6) 

3.  Mysia(l6:7) 

4.  Troas(l6;8-10) 

5.  Samothrace  &  Neanolis (16:11) 

6.  Philippi (16:12-40) 

7.  Thessalonica(17:l-9) 

8.  Beroea(17:10-15) 

9.  Athens ( 17 : 16-34 ) 

10.  Cohint(l8:l-17) 

11.  Eph:  sus(18:l8-21) 

12.  Caesarea  &  Antioch(18; 22) 

D.  3rd  MISSIONERY  JOURNEY . (18:23-21:14) 

1.  Galatian  Country  &  Phrygia (18: 23-28) 

2.  Ephesus(19:l-20:1) 

3.  Macedonia( 20: 2-5) 

4.  Troas(20:6-12) 

5.  Miletus( 20:13-38) 

6.  Cos,  Rhodes,  &  Patara(21:l) 

7 .  Tyre ( 21 : 2-6 ) 

8.  Ptolemais( 21:7) 

9.  Caesarea( 21:8-14) 


(cont. ) 


THE  JOURNEYS  OF  PAUL(CONT) 

E.  JERUSALEM . (21:15-23:30) 

P.  IN  PRISON  IN  CAESAREA . ...(23:31-26:32) 

G.  DEPARTURE  TO  ROME . 26: 33-28: 31 ) 


1.  Adramyttium( 27:1-2) 

2.  Sidon(27:3) 

3.  Cyprus (27:4) 

4.  Myra  in  Lycia(27:5-6) 

5.  Cuidus,  Salmons ( 27 : 7 ) 

6.  Pair  Haven(27:8) 

7.  SMp-wreck(27:9-44) 

8.  Mai ta( 28:1-10) 

9.  Syracru.se (28:11-12) 

10.  Rhegium,  Puteoli( 28: 13-14) 

11.  Porum  of  iippius.  Three  Taverns,  &  Rome ( 28:15-31) 
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IV.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRINITARIAN  AND  CHRIS  TO  LOGICAL  DOGMA 


Introduction: 

This  theme  tries  to  answer  the  question,  "Who  is  Jesus  Christ?"  We  have, 
in  theme  I,  given  an  answer  to  this  question.  On  the  level  of  his|o(^ical  narra¬ 
tive  one  answers  that  Jesus  was  a  Pharisee,  founded  an  habburah,  etc.,  etc. 

In  theme  I  we  also  answered  the  question  on  the  level  of  contemporary  value 
judgments  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  These  value  judgments  constitute 
the  literal  sense  of  Scripture,  that  is,  these  value  judgments  are  what  the 
final  redactors. of  the  New  Testament  books  wish  to  communicate  to  their 
readers.  The  answer  given  on  these  two  levels  can  be  a  detached,  objective 
almost  archeological  exercise  in  the  history  of  ideas.  Theme  IV,  however, 
is  different. 


Theme  IV  starts  the  history  of  theological  reflection  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  "  Who  is  Jesus?"  This  reflection,  which  begins  in  the  post-apostolic 
age,  wrestles  not  with  the  religious  and  legal  tradition  of  Israelite  religion 
but  with  the  Irationall  tradition  of  the  Hellenistic  world  -  which  by  far  was  and 
is  the  overwhelming  world-view  of  humankind.  The  issue,  then  as  now,  centers 
on  revelation.  The  religious  and  legal  tradition  of  Israel  depends  on  revelation: 
The  rational  tradition  of  the  Hellenistic  world  denied  even  the  possibility  of 
revelation.  cucUrj  <y\  W 


A.  Significance 
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The  intellectual  debate  occasioned  by  the  effort  to  understand  who 
Jesus  is  and  what  he  means  resulted  in  the: 
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i.  overthrow  of  the  Hellenistic  civilization  of  the  Roman  Empire; 

_  ^ —  co\JuJtJA  x~ . 

ii.  creation  of  the  distinctive  culture,Nof  .the  Western  World. 
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Today  Western  civilization,  which  is  a  product  of  Christianity,  is 
in  crisis 
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-  i.  intellectually  cXwS-  v^u \^vr<A. 

post-Kantian  metaphysical  skepticism  has  resulted  in  a  world- 
t/'*>  si r-ti- view  (growing  in  the  West)  which  is  akin  to  Hellenism.  In  Kant's 

,  ,  vr-  . 


v'o  view  man  cannot  intellectually  know  the  N oumenon  (HSig  an  sich). 

God,  Jesus  Christ,  or  any  individual  is  actually  a  N oumenon. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  be  known  intellectually.  Man  grasps  only 
the  phenomenon.  Some  post-Kantians  maintain  that  if  the  Noumenon 
is  unknowable,  there  are  consequently  no  intelle ctual ffir ound s  to  af¬ 
firm  existence  or  reality  of  the  Noumenon.  Moreover,  we  only 
know  part  of  the  phenomenon,  i.  e.  ,  our  languajge  which  symbolically 
points  to  the  phenomenon.  The  task  of  philosophy  .is  limited  to  under¬ 
standing  the  rules  of  language.  To  ask  questions^concerning 
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meaning  or  value  is  actually  to  ask  about  the  N oumenon  or  that 
part  of  the  phenomenon  which  transcends  our  language -symbol 
system.  Such  questions  ask  about  the  unknowable.  These  ques¬ 
tions  make  no  sense  at  all. 


11. 


morally 

With  such  a  view  of  the  intellectual  task,  it  follows  that  questions 
of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong  -  all  value  questions  -  are  ulti¬ 
mately  unanswerable  because  they  are  without  meaning.  Ethics 
i  and  morality  become  a  search  to  find  an  empirical  norm  (similar 

—  \r^h  car  to  the  laws  of  language)  to  have  people  ’'live11  together. 
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politically. 
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Given  this"ijKepticism,  human  beings  may  construct  whatever 
form  of  social  living  meets  their  social  needs  (do  one's  own 
thing  alone  or  with  others).  The  only  criterion  for  judging 
one  system  of  social  living  over  against  another  is  the  empirical 
result  of  the  two  systems. 


historically 

Granted  this  view,  history  has  no  meaning.  It  is  merely  collec¬ 
tive  experience  while  humankind  awaits  the  collapse  of  our  solar 
system. 


3.  A  result  of  this  intellectual,  moral,  political  and  historical  skepticism 
is  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  the  possibility  of  revelation  which  re 
duces  the  development  of  the  Trinitarian  and  Christological  dogmas  to 
an  irrelevant  value  scheme  of  some  archeological  interest.  However 
the  values  asserted  in  these  dogmas  seem  preposterous,  naive,  passe' 
an  exercise  in  romantic  arrogant  authoritarianism. 
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4.  What  are  the  values  that  are  asserted? 


Revelation 

i.  Reality  is: 

physical 

individual 

diverse 


Non-Revelation 

spiritual 

abstract  -  general 
one 


ii.  Human  beings  are: 

real  "persons" 
individual 

free  and  responsible 


illusions  -  shadows  (uncentered) 
really  not  different  from  one  another 
trapped  by  inevitable  fate 


Revelation 

iii.  Time  is: 

linear 

iv.  History  is: 

God  working  with 
man  for  a  purpose 


v.  God  is: 

Personal  and  concerned 


N  on  -R  evelation 

cyclic 

meaningless  ultimately  -  the 
external  world  is  not  really  real: 
differences  in  the  external  world 
are  equally  unreal  -  collective 
experience  is  worthless 

may  be  what  is  but  even  that  is 
unknowable 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY  VIEWS  ON  THE  CHRISTOLOGY  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

(A  survey  of  opinions  on  the  relationship  betweeh  the  evaluation  of  Jesus  during  his  ministry  and  the  christological 
evaluation  of  him  in  the  NT  writings  composed  some  twenty  to  one  hundred  years  later.) 
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Noh-Scholarly 

Liberalism 

This  view  regards 
the  chrislologi- 
r  cal  question  as 
/  unimportant,  for 
Christianity  is 
primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  how 
man  should  live. 
Jesus  came  to 
teach  man  a 
way  of  life 
centered  on  love. 
It  was  his 
followers  who 
first  gave  any 
importance  to 
evaluating  him. 

Liberalism  was 
popular  in  the 
Protestantism  of 
the  late  1800’s 
and  early  1900’s. 
It  has  revived 
.  today  In 
Catholicism  as 
a  reaction  to  the 
dogmatic  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  past. 


Views  Within  The  Domain  Of  Scholarship 


Scholarly 

Liberalism 

(Early  1900’a) 

Liberal  scholars 
developed  a  scientific 
methodology  for 
detecting  precise  „ 
stages  of  growth  In 
NT  chrls  .ology. 

They  judged  this 
growth  to  be  a 
creation,  distorting 
the  historical  Jesus. 
Christology  was 
once  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve 
the  memory  of 
Jesus,  but  now 
modem  scholarship 
can  give  us  the 
historical  Jesus  with¬ 
out  christology 
which  should  be 
dispensed  with. 

Exemplified  in 
W.  Bousset’a 
Kyrioi  Christos 
(1*913). 


Bultmannian 

Existentialism 


(l920*s  through  the 
1950*6) 

A  reaction  to  liberalism. 
He  further  refined  the 
scientific  methodology, 
but  rejected  the  liberal 
judgment  on  the  Invalid¬ 
ity  of  christology. 
Bultmann  is  indefinite 
and  even  agnostic  on  t 
how  Jesus  evaluated 
himself.  But  the  NT 
christology  Is  functional¬ 
ly  equivalent  to  Jesus* 
message  about  the 
kingdom,  since  both  are 
a  demand  to  accept  what 
God  has  done  through 
Jesus.  Christology  can¬ 
not  be  dispensed  with. 


Scholarly  Conservatism 


(1960*8  and  1970’s) 

►Most  scholars  today  are  less  agnostic  than 
Bultmann  about  the  historical  Jesus  and 
admit  a  continuity  between  the  evaluation 
of  Jesus  during  the  ministry  and  the  evalua 
tion  of  him  in  the  NT.  Yet  they  continue 
to  use  with  refinement  the  methodology 
for  detecting  growth  in  NT  christology. 

The  dominating  motif  is  development  in 
continuity.  A  division  exists  as  to  whether 
to  posit  an  explicit  christology  In  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  (he  used  or  accepted 
some  titles:  Son  of  Man,  Suffering  Servant, 
Messiah)  or  an  implicit  christology  (Jesus 
did  not  use  or  accept  christological  titles). 


Implicit 

Christology 

Scholars  such  as  Hahn, 
Fuller,  Perrin;  some 
post-Bultmannians; 
many  Catholics  of  the 
1970’s. 


Explicit 
Christology 

Scholars  such  as 
Cullmann, 
Jeremias,  Dodd, 
Taylor;  most 
Catholics  of  the 
1960*s. 


Non-Scholariy 

Conservatism 

A  failure  to  allow 
any  development 
from  the  ministry 
to  the  NT.  This 
theory  posits  that 
Jesus  was  christo- 
logically  evaluated 
during  his  ministry 
exactly  as  he  is 
portrayed  in  the 
Gospels  (which  are 
literal  accounts  of 
the  ministry). 


A  view  held  defen¬ 
sively  by  funda¬ 
mentalist  Protestants. 
Also  held  by  Catholics 
until  Church  changes 
in  the  approach  to 
the  Bible  began  to 
affect  Gospel  study 
In  the  1960*s. 
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The  Emergence  of  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  See: 

A.  The  Meaning  of  the  Terms : 

1.  Roman:  the  local  church  community  at  Rome  which  was  the  capital 

city  of  die  Raman  Bnpire.  This  community  of  Christians  by 
the  early  70' s  of  the  first  century  had  gained  great  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  Church.  Paul  had  written  to  this  community, 
Peter  and  Paul  had  exercised  their  ministry  there  and  were 
martyred  there.  This  community  had  suffered  persecution 
under  Nero  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  century  was  the 
largest,  richest  and  most  generous  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munities.  The  head  of  the  Roman  college  of  presbyters, 
Clement,  had  successfully  exercised  a  supervisory  role  over 
the  Christian  community  of  Corinth.  By  250  A.D.,  Rome, as 
the  center  of  theology, had  solved  the  Trinitarian  and 
Christological  controversies  even  before  they  surfaced  to 
trouble  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Empire  in  the  next  two 
centuries.  The  solution  of-. these  controversies  at  Nicaea, 
Constantinople  1,  Ephesus  mud  Chalcedon  were  solutions 
offered  by  or  consistent  with  the  regula  fidel  (rule  of 
faith)  of  the  Roman  Church.  No  other  Christian  community 
possessed  the  prestige  of  Rome.  The  Jerusalem  church  had 
been  dispersed  in  the  rebellion  of  65-70  A.D.  Antioch, 
tainted  by  the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Persians  in  the  mid-third  century  and  was  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  Empire.  Nestorius,  condemned  as  Rhesus,  was 
removed  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  Dioscorus,  con¬ 
demned  a&'  Chalcedon,  was  removed  as  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
Both,  condemnations  cost  theaechurches  greatly  in  prestige. 
By  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  Rome  was  the  Center  of  the 
Christian^  Church. 
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V.  The  Emergence  of  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  See: 

A.  The  Meaning  of  the  Terms: 

2.  See:  from  the  Latin  word  sedes  ®  seat,  chair,  throne,  bench. 

Sedes  is  a  symbol  of  judicial  authority.  Court  is  in 
session  (from  the  same  Latin  root:  sedeo,  sedere,  sedi, 
sessus).  The  central  idea  is  that  the  See  performs  some 
normatinve,  judgmental  function  to  settle  disputes  or  con¬ 
troversies.  Even  from  the  time  of  Clement  (94-96  A.D.) 
the  Reman  See  was  exercising  this  judgmental  function. 
Throughout  the  Trinitarian  and  Christological  controversies 
the  Roman  See  used  her  reaula  fidei  to  propose  the  solution 
to  the  problems  vexing  the  Eastern  churches.  This  judgmental 
function  was  formally  approved  by  the  Symbol  of  Sardica  at 
the  height  of  the  Arian  controversy  and  extended  even  to  the 
regula  vitae  (rule  of  life)  or  discipline  of  the  Church.  The 
Roman  See  was  accepted  as  "the  court  of  appeals."  The  Roman 
See  was  the  center  of  the  communio  =  community  of 

all  the  local  churches.  (Cf.  Cyprian,  De  Pnitate  Ecclesiae 
(separate  sheet)). 

3.  Primacy:  the  condition  or  state  of  "being  first."  At  the  present  time 

California  has  a  primacy  among  the  United  States;  yet  Calif¬ 
ornia  cannot  set-up  norms  for  the  other  states  or  determine 
the  conditions  for  them  to  fulfill  in  order  to  :enter  into 
(federal)  union  with  her.  The  Roman  primacy  is  the  primacy 
of  a  See.  It  is  a  judgmental  and  normative  primacy.  The 
Roman  primacy  involves  setting  up  norms  (regula  fidei  and 
regula  vitae)  which  must  be  fulfilled  by  the  other  local 
churches  as  conditions  before  the  Roman  See  judges  them  to 
be  in  the  union  of  the  other  local  churches,  i.e* ,  the 
communio  or  KoMuj  //<k 


V.  The  Bnergence  of  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  See: 

B.  The  Present  Situation: 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  understands  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  See 
in  terms  defined  at  Vatican  Council  X  in  1870.  She  believes  the 
Roman  See  and  its  bishop  possess  a  primacy  of  jurisdiction  jure 
divino  (by  Jesu^  explicit  desire) .  The  separted  Eastern  (Orthodox) 
Churches ,  (Greek,  Russian  etc.)  admit  only  a  primacy  of  honor 
(suggestive,  not  normative  judgment).  Most  separated  Western 
Christian  Churches  totally  reject  the  idea  of  any  sort  of  primacy 
of  the  Roman  See  in  the  Christian  Church. 

2 .  Problems : 

a)  The  heart  of  the  problem  of  the  division  of  the  Christian 
churches  and  the  most  difficult  question  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  (Christian  movement  to  foster  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  Church)  is  the  position  of  the  Reman  See  in  the 
Christian  comnunity. 

b)  Hie  Roman  Catholic  Church's  understanding  of  the  primacy  in 
terms  of  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  rests  upon  the  unique 
experience  of  the  early  middle  ages  (650-1050)  when  civil 
government  collapsed  and  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
cases  were  not  only  "appealed"  to  Rome  but  where  Rome  acted 
as  "a  court  of  first  instance."  With  the  recovery  of  civil 
order,  the  secular  authority  moved  to  recover  a  judicial 
function  for  itself  and  the  controversy  over  the  relation  of 
"Churoh  and  State"  began.  To  define  that  relation  the  Roman 
Church  evolved  in  Latin  canonical  legal  terms  the  primacy  of 
jurisdiction  in  Church  affairs.  This  experience  was  not 
shared  by  the  Christian  East.  In  the  16th  century  the 
"reformers"  rejected  the  status  quo  of  Church-State  relations 
and  consequently  denied  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  of  the 


Rosen  See. 


V.  The  Emergence  of  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  See: 

C.  The  Evidence: 

1.  Cautions: 

In  examining  the  data  on  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  See  two  dangers 

must  be  cautioned  against: 

a)  To  assume  that  the  patristic  evidence  will  clearly  show  the 
experience  of  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  as  it  emerged  in 
Latin  canonical  and  theological  reflection  in  the  "Church- 
State”  controversies  in  the  Latin  West  after  1050  A.D. 

b)  To  assume  that  the  patristic  period  justified  the  Roman  primacy 
before  it  actually  began  to  operate  -  by  appealing  to  Mt.  16i,  19 
et  seq »  as  a  reason  to  use  the  Roman  See  as  a  "court  of  appeals.” 
If  one  were  to  conduct  research  based  upon  one  or  both  of  these 
assumptions,  the  research  would  prove  a  fruitless  effort  as  so 
much  polemical  apologetics  will  attest. 

2.  The  Patristic  Evidence: 

cf.  Bettenson,  pp.  79-83  and  later  developments  Ibid,  pp.  89-136. 
All  the  revelant  texts  with  a  fine  conmentary  may  be  found  in 
E.  Giles,  Documents  Illustrating  Papal  Authority  96-454.  S.P.C.K., 
London,  1952,  XXI -344. 


3.  The  Matthean  text  (Matthew  16,  16  seqv.) 

Zyoo*  ifer^os  dhfe/cro  &  oOioS 

Idofyoo  lou  <feo  Jjjtrouj 

tizf/ouA  <3 ^ 

W  &  -mif  °  h  lob  OU0C?S  ■  f&Obi 

HSjte,  KA6  Hi  (flfofo/ifyto jnoo  1h\!  ^l 

oo  dfr%5'  <&xr«o  <>t>i 

1\s  iahl  ^ 


3.  (cont.) 


C'i  ioh  oOf&^oTs  y  o  <f^y  Xucrri 5 
6in  TV^  \t\ojjuV(0'/  i'/leis  odf&^ois*  "• 


Simon  Peter  answered  and  said  you  are  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the 
living  God.  Jesus  replied  by  saying  to  him;  Pleased  are  you  Simon, 

Son  of  Jonah,  because  flesh  and  blood  have  not  made  it  clear  to  you 
but  the  Father,  mine,  in  heaven.  And  let  m©  say  this  to  youthat 
you  are  Peter  and  upon  this  rock  (&TU  )  I  shall  build  my 

chur oh  and  the  jaws  of  Hades  will  not  overcome  it.  (And)  I  give  to 
you  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  whatever  you  bind  on  earth 
will  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever  you  loose  on  earth  will  be  loosed 
in  heaven.  •  •  • 


How  did  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  exegete  (explain  from  SS)  the  rock? 


The  rock  is  Peter:  Tertullian,  Be  pyaescript^pne;  Cyprian,  B&g&jg 

Bcclesiae.  Bpistolas  66,  70,  71,  73*  Firmillian  in 
the  Letter  $0  Cyprian  in  Cyprian's  Bpistolae,  75; 
Ambrose,  Bxpositio  in  Lucam  Bk.  10;  Augustine, 
Batr&ctationes  Bk.  I,  chapter  21.  Philip,  Roman 
legate  at  Bphesus  in  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Bphesua 
3rd  Session,  July  11,  431,  Of.  Schwarts,  ACO  1,1,  3, 
59;  Leo,  Sermo  2;  Paschasinus  at  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
3rd  Session,  Oct.  13 ,  451,  Of.  Schwarts,  ACO  11,1, 
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faith  confessed  b£  Peter:  Hilary,  Be  Tr£nitate,  Bk.  1 Till; 

Chrysostom,  to  Penitancap  Homily  V}  Cyril,  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Dialogue  £T;  'Leo*  Serm0  II* 
the  saints  or  the  bishops:  Origen,  Commentary  on  Matthew,  Bk. 
HI;  Cyprian,  Bpistola  35. 

Christ :  Jerome,  Adversus  Jovinianum,  Bk.  2;  Augustine,  Sermo 
COXOV.  Ja  Johannis  Bvanaelium,  123. 

See  of  Peter  (chair  of  Peter):  Jerome,  Bpistola  lg,  ad 

DamftPnifln  PaDafllo 

Peter's  Successors :  Augustine,  Psalmus  contra  Partem  Donati. 


D.  Cyprian,  De  Unitate  Bccleeiae  (PI  4,  498;  ANCL  8,  380) 

.  .  .  The  Lord  says  to  Peter,  "I  say  unto  thee,®  says  he,  "that 
thou  art  Peter.  .  .  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven."  AND  AGAIN 
TO  THE  SAMB  APTBR  HIS  RESURRECTION  HE  SAT8  "PEED  MY  SHEEP." 

Upon  THAT  one  he  builds  his  Church,  AND  HE  COMMITS  TO  HIM  HIS 
SHEEP  TO  PEED.  And  though  to  all  the  apostles  after  his 
resurrection  he  gives  an  equal  power  and  says, "As  the  Father 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you;  receive  the  Holy  Ghosts  whose  sins  ye 
remit,  they  are  remitted  to  them:  whose  ye  retain,  shall  be  retained," 
yet  in  order  that  he  might  make  clear  the  unity,  HE  FOUNDED  ONE  CHAIR; 
by  his  authority  he  has  plaoed  the  source  of  the  same  unity  as  beginning 
from  one.  Certainly  the  other  apostles  were  what  Peter  was,  endowed 
with  equal  fellowship  both  of  honour  and  of  power,  but  a  beginning  is 
made  from  unity,  AND  PRIMACY  IS  GIVEN  TO  PETER,  that  one  Church  of 
Christ  AND  ONE  CHAIR  may  be  shown:  AND  THEY  ARB  ALL  SHEPHERDS  AND  ONE 
FLOCK  IS  EXHIBITED,  WHICH  IS  FED  BY  ALL  THE  AP0STLB3  WITH  UNANIMOUS 
CONSENT,  that  one  Church  of  Christ  may  be  shown.  This  one  Church,  also, 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  describes  in  the  Song  of  Songs 
and  says:  "My  dove,  my  spotless  one,  is  but  one;  she  is  the  only  one  of 
her  mother,  elect  of  her  that  bare  her."  He  who  does  not  hold  this  unitj 
of  the  Church,  does  he  think  that  he  holds  the  faith?  He  who  opposes 
and  resists  the  Church,  HE  WHO  DESERTS  THE  CHAIR  OF  PETER  ON  WHOM  THE 
CHURCH  IS  FOUNDED,  does  he  trust  himself  to  be  in  the  Church?  For  the 
blessed  apostle  Paul  teaches  this  same  thing,  and  expounds  the  sacrament 
of  unity  saying, "One  body  and  one  spirit,  one  hope  of  your  calling,  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God." 

We  ought  firmly  to  hold  and  assert  this  unity,  especially  we 
bishops.  .  • 
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1.  What,  is  the  purpose ao£;  Gager's  book?  C£.  12, 

■  ■  '2nd  paragraph.;  ' (  •  ■  ' 

2.  What  are  his  presuppositions ?  Cf .  6,  1st 
paragraph;  7,  first  2 ^sentences.  28,  end 
of  2nd  paragraph;  29, j 2nd  sentence  of  1st 
paragraph;  33,  4th  paragraph  4th  sentence;  < 
70,  end  of  2nd  paragraph;  71-72,  first 
sentences  of  this  paragraph;  73,  next  to, 
the  last  sentence  before  the  quote:  79, 
sentence  ending  with  footnote  55;  107, 

first  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph; 

118,  first  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph. 
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3.  Does  Gager  make  conclusions  more  apodictlcally 
than  his  hypothetical  method  would  allow? 

Cf.  21,  2nd  paragraph  first  3  sentences  and 
compare  this  with  33,  3rd  paragraph  after  the 
— '  quote  endtng^ln  footnote  55.,  ~  ‘" 
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4.  Are  there  exaiapi&s-examp le s  of  incorrect 
marshalling  of  evidence  for  a  development 
that  in  fact  did  not  take  place  as  Gager 
would  have  It?  Cf .  45.  Is  there  a  well 
known  Christian  prayer,  quoted  from  Matthew 
and  Luke  that  would  cause  destruction  of 
Gager's  arument  on  this  point? 


5.  Is  Gager  guilty  of  committing  really  serious 
misrepresentations  of  the  data  in  order  to 
conform  the  data  to  a  general  model?  Cf. 
Ii5-142.  ^ 
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6.  What  are  the  good  points  of  Gager's  book? 
Cf.  115-142*  r* 


7.  What  is  your  general  judgment  of  Gager's  book? 


8.  What  have  you  learned  from  reading  and 


